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potlight 


CEILINGITE has focused attention on ceilings by eliminating the unsatisfactory 
surface of whitewash and providing a superb solid white finish that brings light, 
height and distinction to any room. CEILINGITE only requires the addition of 
water to be ready to use . . . it does not flake—it can easily be removed when 
necessary. It carries the NINE ELMS trade mark—the brand name which is an 
assurance of the highest standard in paint products. Supplied in White, Ivory 
and Cream. 


supersedes 


LGW Banibe Luc whitewash 


ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Phone: ViCtoria 4480 


A TRADE MARK AS GOOD AS 








A BON D 
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oulpul’s 
up... 


sINnce - 
we 
slopped 
‘noise- 





jaligue’ 





And what’s more, there are fewer absentees! In factories like the one 
in which he works, it has been found again and again what a really good 
investment Acousti-Celotex is. Properly installed, it absorbs the whine 
and clatter set up by noisy machinery and, as a result, nerves 
are less frayed and strained. In other 

words—it stops ‘noise-fatigue’. Acousti- 
ACOUSTI i CELOTEX Celotex is designed to trap and dull the 
: raw edge of noise. In existing structures it can 
be installed quickly and economically with little or no interference to 
production, but the best time to tackle the problem of industrial noise 
is at the planning stage in collaboration with an Acoustics specialist. 








(Wales and all counties south Horace W. Cullum & Company Limited 
of Cheshire and Yorkshire) Flower’s Mews, London, N.19. 
REGIONAL ee J.H. Bean & Company Limited 
pistrisutors (County of Yorkshire) 31-32 Upper Mill Hill, Leeds, 1. 
(Scotland and northern English William Beardmore & Company Limited 
counties including Cheshire) Parkhead Steel Works, Glasgow. 





CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10. (ELGAR 5717) 
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DAVID WHITEHEAD FABRICS 


D.WHITEHEAD LTD Higher Mill - Rawtenstall + Lancs. 4 New Burlington Street * London W! 


KNOWLES 


ONE OF THE DAVID WHITEHEAD GROUP 
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CRITTALL WINDOWS 


IN THE FESTIVAL YEAR 
! In 








LANSBURY NEIGHBOURHOOD 
TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND CHURCH HALL 
CECIL C. HANDISYDE and D. ROGERS STARK, Architects 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE - ENGLAND 
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Above : Poole Power Station, Poole, Dorset. 
(Southern Division, British Electricity Authority.) 
Architect: L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, |. 


An unusually graphic example of the adaptability of Ruberoid— 
in one photograph two entirely different structures, a power 
station and a school, both protected by standard specifications 
of the Ruberoid Built-up System of Roofing. 


There are suitable weatherproofing specifications to meet the 
requirements of all types of Industrial, Municipal and Private 
buildings with flat, pitched or curved roofs. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to write for the technical 
brochures which describe these specifications in detail. 


Ruberoid Contract Departments will estimate for supplying and 
fixing Ruberoid Roofing anywhere in the British Isles. 


Adjoining: Herbert Carter Secondary Modern School, 
Hamworthy, Nr. Poole, Dorset. 


Architect: The Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Poole, 
Dorset. 
aN 
THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 103, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 
Branches: Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Belfast 






































MELLOWES éCoLTD a ial Esq., F.R.LB.A.., City 


LONDON - SHEFFIELD - OLDHAM 
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BEACON, 


ANC MAIN 
DOUBLE-HUNG 
SANS aTEES 









































Installed at THE VIOLET FARM SCHOOL 
Architect: C.G. Stillman, F.R.I.B.A., for the Middlesex County Council 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS 


LIMITED 


























ttingshall, Wolverhampton & Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


E 
\K Telephone: BILSTON 41121 Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3216 yy, 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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Lloyd Concealed Fixing for Ceilings 


An unused hall of the 1937 Scottish Exhibition has been transformed into the 1951 
Palace of Arts at Glasgow’s Festival of Britain by the use of grooved Lloyd Boards, ?” deep 
and 2’ square, bearing on Tee-flanges. The boards form a light and airy-looking ceiling 
beneath which thousands promenade. It’s one of three new ways with ceilings—Concealed Fixing, 















Alloy Fixing, and Talon Fixing —and Bowaters Building Boards Limited supply them all. (N.B. It’s 
Lloyd Jnsulation Board, so it saves steel, fuel, is simple to apply and reflects light.) 


Ae BUILDING BOARDS LIMITED 


SS Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.I. Tel: Mayfair 9266 





Issued by: ASSOCIATED BOWATER INDUSTRIES LIMITED, a member of the Bowater Organisation, 
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ATLAS 


dares to be | 
a Daniel... 






Some architects still 
have doubts about fluorescent 
lighting. And, like Daniel, 
we are prepared to do battle 
for the truth. Therefore 
may we say — with the utmost 
respect, mark you !— that most 
of the objections raised 
no longer apply. 

Fluorescent lighting has 
progressed enormously in the 
past four years. We know, 
because ATLAS has had 


a big share in it. 





Having grasped our 
critic’s tail, in fairness we 


must add that our arm 


— 
is strengthened by 

the kind words of those ~ 

enlightened architects 

(you, sir)? who ensure ) 

that ATLAS Fluorescent 

casts its friendly light on 

their work. 

You must have heard — but just in case you haven’t — 

ATLAS ‘‘DOUBLE-LIFE’’ lamps last 5,000 hours 

(twice the normal life), the light efficiency is fully 

maintained, and they cost no more. 

THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LIGHTING DIVISION, 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 1599. 








267/A 
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CLAY YESTERDAY . . . CLAY TODAY . . . CLAY TOMORROW 





“The Temple of Aphaea at Aegina 


The most perfectly developed of 
the late archaic temples in European 
Hellas. 

The temple itself—still well preserved— 
shows evidence of the extensive use of 
Clay Tiles in the roof construction. 


‘lay 


LASTS 








The Greeks had a word for it. . . the Romans 


knew too... CLAY was the answer. 
For centuries the Clay Roofing Tile has been 
accepted as the finest roofing medium available The ACME Range of 
and today is still unsurpassed. Acme Clay Roofing Tiles includes 
Roofing Tiles are made from the well known ACME M.M. 
Etruria Marls of North Staffordshire. Available a se 
. . e ACME SANDSTORM 
in a wide variety Acme and Acme Sandstorm ROOFING TILES 
Tiles enable the maintenance of the uniformity ACME CENTURY 

. ; i aera HANDMADE SANDFACED 
of housing schemes yet provide for individual pt 
tastes. ACME 

mas RED FLOOR QUARRIES 


The Acme Catalogue, giving full information 
of the complete range of Acme Clay Roofing 
Tiles is available on request. 


For enduring beauty . . . specify 


ACME 


CLAY ROOFING TILES 


G. H. DOWNING & CO. LTD., Dept. C.2, BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, STAFFS. 
Telephone: Newcastle-under-Lyme 65381 








L.G.B. 
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In character, manners, style, in all things, the 


supreme excellence is simplicity ; 


in interior decoration this is most readily 


achieved by the use of Walpamur Quality Paints. 


te WALPAMUR CO LTD 


DARWEN AND LONDON 
W.119 
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[DEAL -Standard 


Foremost for heating and sanitary equipment 





Ideal Rayrad, the unobtrusive radiator 
which distributes healthy radiant heat from the 
whole of its flat surface, is eminently suitable 
for the heating of schools and similar buildings. 
Its superiority is constantly being recognised 
and becomes obvious when consideration is 
given to the following advantages. 

%* Can be fitted flush with ceiling or walls, 
yet is easily accessible. % Can be quickly con- 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD., IDEAL WORKS, HULL 





FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL... 


trolled and takes minimum time to warm up. 
% Provides even distribution of healthy low 
temperature radiant heat. ¥% Smaller pipe sizes 
can be used with resulting fuel economy. %& Can 
be fitted inconspicuously or can be included as 
part of the decorative scheme. 


The illustration shows No. 36 Ideal Rayrads in 
acorridor of the Litherland Secondary Modern School 
for Girls. (Photograph by permission of the County 
Architect’s Dept., Lancashire County Council.) 


[DEAL -- Standard 














Foremost for heating and sanitary equipment 
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One thing 


on another 


That’s all there is to building whether 
in the nursery or on an 

industrial site. 

The child making his tower of 

bricks is father to the man who 


builds a skyscraper 





Banister, Walton build in steel 


LONDON, S.W.1—82 Victoria Street MANCHESTER 17—Trafford Park BIRMINGHAM 18—61-53 Western Road 
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metal casement 


Down in the cold Antarctic of South 
Georgia, at many places on the Equator 
or_ in the more temperate zones;there are 


hundreds of installations of long standing 

Safely Sealed with SEALON. SEALON  SEALON Metal Casement Putty is manufac- 
is? supplied ready for use, keeps indefi- tured by the largest exclusive manufacturers 
nitely when stocked, will’not’crack"or run _—_ of Putties and similar compositions in Great 
and may be painted in three to four days. _ Britain. 


i Seal Safely - specify SEALON 
The most Henly priced TOP GRADE Casement Paty aulale 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING MERCHANTS 
Manufactured by SEALANCO (ST. HELENS) LTD., ST. HELENS, LANCS. 


Specialists in the manufacture of Putty for all purposes 
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solve the problem 
with tiles 


For simple and straightforward 
treatment, or attractive decora- 
tive effect, tiles by Pilkington’s 
are most suitable for interior 
or exterior walls and floors. An 
interesting example of unusual 
treatment is shown above. We 
also specialize in faience for fire- 
places and certain other purposes, Bee 
and mosaic for floors. : 


Pethingtane 


L 1 mM i T E& OD 











Telephone: SWinton 2024-5-6 


London Office: 27b, Old Gloucester Street, Holborn, W.C.z. Telephone: HOLborn 2961-2 
G 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
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Architects : Sir John Burnet Tait & Partners 


Completed on time for the opening of the 
Festival, the Tube Station Festival Booking 
Office stands as a fine example of one of 
the Upstream Buildings, all of which were con- 
structed by the Main Contractors. 


Consulting Engineers : Freeman Fox & Partners 


Richard 


COSTAIN 


Limited 


LONDON S.W.I. VICTORIA 6624 
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AUSTRALIA HOUSE 


Foundation Stone laid by H.M. King George V, 24th July, 1913. 
Officially opened by H.M. King George V, 3rd August, 1918. 


Architects: A. Marshall MacKenzie & Son, F/F.R.I.B.A. 





FLOOR 
SPRING 


Specified by 
Leading Architects 








HOS. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN: SONS Id 
PITAL STREET , BIRMINGHAM 19. Established over 200 years. 
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At Boulton & Paul we are 
equipped to see a job through from 
start to finish—from drawing board to 
fabrication in our shops, to the steel 
framework erected on the site by our 
own men. In a Factory Building 
completed this year for The Daimler 
Company Limited at Coventry, 

400 tons of steel were used. 
















Architect: Laurence Williams, F.R.I.B.A. 
Contractors: Messrs. Higgs & Hill Limited. 
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You can’t 
make friends 
with a robot 





SCIENTISTS have invented highly ingenious Mechanical men which can work oui 
sums, cross a floor without bumping into furniture and answer questions almost as 
knowledgeably as Professor Brogan. Nevertheless, most of us would rather have 
real human beings as companions in our daily lives. 

It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel and a character all its own. 
No matter how it is sawn, carved and planed, it remains somehow alive. You 
can make friends with it. 

Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional purposes wherever they 
can. The difficulty, these days, is in knowing what timbers are available and in 
what quantity. A card to the Timber Development Association will bring you de- 
tails of many excellent woods which have recently come into the market. 
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ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION - 21 COLLEGE HILL.§LONDON . 


and branches throughout the country 
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Where are the BRICKS going 7 





5: OFFICE BLOCKS 


The huge modern blocks of Offices, a feature of post-war 
building, have been planned for efficient administration 


in dignified surroundings. 


: Brick has been used extensively in their construction, and 
its outstanding qualities — which include strength, colour, 


texture and permanence — utilised to the full. 


—— 


The widespread use of Brick for this purpose, and also for 
Houses, Flats, Schools, Power Stations and Industrial 
Buildings, are a heavy drain on the capacity of the industry, 


but efforts to increase production to meet the ever-growing 





demand for Brick continue unabated. 


PA SET IR OO PTT TT 





Soc. 


Above: Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1. 


Architects: T. P. Bennett & Son, FF.R.I.B.A. 


Left: 77-91, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
Architects: Lewis Soloman & Son, F.R.1I.B.A. 


sormpeese = 
j 


Below: Charles House, Kensington, W.14. 
Architects: Major Arthur S. Ash, F.R.I,B.A. 









BRICK 


The Modern 
Building Material 





rTty ty 
ana enane 





mensaa\ 


Issued by The National Federation of 
Clay Industries, Drayton House, W.C.1. 
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THE new Copperad” 


FAN CONVECTOR 


Combined heating and ventilating 
with absolute quietness 





















The new ‘‘Copperad’’ Fan Convectors will meet the need for high quality 

combined heating and ventilating units that are completely silent. They are 

ideal for Assembly and Lecture Halls, Churches, Classrooms, Offices, Salons, 

Dance Halls, Showrooms and Theatre Vestibules. Three handsome designs are 

available: the ‘‘Basic’’ unit for incorporation in building work, ‘Standard’”’ 

for free standing within the room, and ‘Extended’’ which gives high level 
discharge and is located outside the room. 















































Note these OUTSTANDING advantages : 
e Completely Silent 
e Readily accessible for maintenance 


e Internally wired to single terminal 
block, reducing external wiring to a 
minimum 


e Operates on steam or high or low 
temperature hot water 


@ Two-speed motors. Speed change 
either automatic or manual 


e Non-overloading type Motors. Can 
gs be stalled without damage 


e Pilot Light. Indicates when the fan 
is running at low speed 


Write for illustrated literature giving full details. 





Copperad Ltd. 


LONDON OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: NORTHERN AND SCOTTISH OFFICE: 

, Colnbrook, Bucks. di 
87 High Holborn, London, W.C.| Telephone: Colnbrook 203 (4 lines) 30 Rutland Square, Edinburgh 
Telephone: Holborn 0498/9 Telegrams: Copperad, Colnbrook Telephone: Edinburgh 24067 


Representatives at BELFAST, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
Also at AMSTERDAM, AUCKLAND N.Z., JOHANNESBURG, TORONTO 
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Tygan synthetic woven fabric is rapidly winning a 


efficient and economical 


reputation as the most hygienic, 


It has much 


upholstery material for catering establishments. 


Tygan is washable and a wipe over with a 


to commend it. 


stains. 


and free from 


damp cloth will keep it spotlessly clean, 


It will withstand continuous hard wear and is proof against 


In addition, Tygan is available in many 


moth. 


attractive designs and the sparkling 


colours are all fast to light. 
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Cock o” 
the walk 











Design for a floor in a Hospital Ward * From the original Collage by R. MYERSCOUGH-WALKER 


In Hospitals, and all places where cleanliness is of first importance, Marley Floor 


Tiles provide the ideal flooring. They are quiet, non-slippery, resilient, durable, 


hygienic, waterproof and easy to clean. The wide range of colours permits the 


carrying out of colour schemes previously impracticable in Hospital work. 
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SINCE WE WERE FOUNDED 


punel 


A Portsmouth man, the son of a famous engineer, 
Brunel the younger after studying in Paris joined his 
father in the preparation of the plans for the Thames 
Tunnel which was completed in 1843. In 1829 he 
submitted plans for the Clifton Suspension Bridge 
which after many vicissitudes was completed in 
1853. 

Much engineering work devised by Brunel found its 
way to Thorncliffe where Newton and Chambers 
had established foundries and engineering shops at 
the end of the 18th century. 

158 years of experience as engineers and iron- 
founders have established Newton Chambers in the 
front ranks of Structural Engineers and as designers 
and manufacturers of equipment for the Gas, Steel, 
Chemical and allied industries. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO, LTD. 
THORNCLIFFE Nr. SHEFFIELD 


General Heavy Engineering Products in Cast Iron and Mild Steel, including : 
Storage Tanks, Pressure Vessels, Welded Fabrications, General Platework, General 
Cast Ironwork, Mining Equipment, also Gas Works and Chemical Plant, Fuel 
Economy Plant, and Blast Furnace and Steelworks Plant. 
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odern public buildings with which we have been associated 


ae oo 

LWN HALt 

ERECTED ALE MCMIANX 
iS NEEREN 





Architect : Robert Atkinson, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. Contractors : Prestige & Co. Ltd. 


WILLIAM 


MALLINSON 


SONS ERD: 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS AND PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD 
Telephone : Shoreditch 2888-881 | LONDON, E.2 Telegrams : ‘“‘Almoner,’’ London 





XXVi 
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putting things ona 
firm footing 






A business transaction benefits from being put 





on a firm footing at an early stage in the 






proceedings . . . . constructional work requires a 






firm footing before it starts. 






We are specialists in making firm footings, and 






have been for over 25 years. 
















THE LEADERS OF PRESSURE PILING SYSTEMS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


P.1227 
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INTERLIGHT 


the new versatile paint 


-provides all the answers! 


“ What 1s ‘ Interlight’ ?” 


“Can I apply ‘ Interlight’ direct to 
new plaster or cement ?”’ 


“What about other surfaces?” 


“ Does it dry quickly?” 


** Ts it durable >?” 


“Is it good for outside use?” 


““ Are there many colours, types of 
finish and other important features of 
* Interlight’ ?” 








A. 


“A resin - water - emulsion paint, 
applied like distemper, but has a paint 
finish.” 


““'Yes—it is unaffected by alkali, but 
excess moisture must be dried out 
first.” 


“It is ideal also for brickwork, stone, 
asbestos, and all building boards. 
Can also be applied to woodwork or 
metal (but not unpainted iron or 
steel).”’ 


“Yes. Under normal conditions a 
room could be primed, undercoated 
and finished in one day.” 


“Yes, very! It resists moisture, oil 
and fat (as in kitchens) and withstands 
scrubbing with soap and water.” 


“Yes—it is as lasting as a good 
quality oil paint.” 


“* Emphatically yes! Please write to 
us and we will send you a full descrip- 
tive brochure.” 


GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.|I 


Telephone: ViCtoria 316! (10 lines) 














Also at GLASGOW -: 


FELLING-ON-TYNE 


Registered 


LIVERPOOL 





Trade Mark 





CARDIFF - 


SOUTHAMPTON +: WEST HARTLEPOOL, Etc. 









XXVili 
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Above: A 37,900 gallon tank on duty in 
the basement of Thames House, London. 


Below: An ‘‘airborne’’ Mather & Platt 
tank of 80,000 gallons capacity on. active 
service with the R.A.F. 
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@ Erected from standard size plates. ) xX / lia 

SATIN 

@ Inside or outside flanges. e.8 al 
y 

@ Universal brackets and stay rods ensure FANS UN 
complete rigidity. ‘\ 


7 
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@ Standard jointing compound gives water- 
tight joints. 
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@ Sound design gives easy erection and years 
of trouble-free service. 


MATHER & PLATT Lid. Manchester, |0 
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20 years after... 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS, GRAVESEND 


One FRANKIPILE ... 28 ft. long 
Working Load ... ... ..; 75 tons 
Test loa... ... .... ... 'Otons 
Settlement at 75tons ...... Nil 
Settlement atilOtons ... *14 ins 


Permanent Settlement, 
load removed Nil 


THE FRANK! COMPRESSED PILE CO. LTD. 
15 Victoria Street, 

LONDON LIVERPOOL GLASGOW 

October, !931 


The first load test on a Frankipile ever 
carried out in Great Britain, October, 1931. 


Since their introduction into Great Britain 
in 1931, FRANKIPILES have come to mean, 
for those concerned with building con- 
struction, the safest, quickest and most 


economical system of foundation piling. 


FRANKIPILES CARRY MORE TONS PER PILE 


THE FRANK! COMPRESSED PILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


39. Vietoria Street, London, $.W.1. 


Phones: ABBey 6006-9 Grams: Frankipile, Sowest, London 


SOUTH AFRICA: FRANKI PILING CO. of S.A. (Pty.) Ltd, Durban and Cape Town 





XXX 
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A TYPICAL “SAPPHIRE” INSTALLATION 
IN THE NURSES’ RESIDENCE 


BY THE COURTESY OF GUY'S HOSPITAL 
AND THE SOUTH EASTERN GAS BOARD 



















































































Pull information Mfron cequest from dole manufacturers 


Tolyphones: Kensington. H00-8-9 
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Practical experience has proved that Threshold 
Treatment of water with. Calgon is a simple, 
effective and economical way of dealing with such 
problems as: 
Deposition of scale in calorifiers, heaters, 
hot water circuits and cooling systems. 
Choking of jets in air-conditioning plant. 
Corrosion of iron water mains. 

A copy of a technical booklet describing Threshold 
Treatment will be sent on request. 


can best be solved by threshold treatment 





for large installations. ‘for smaller hospitals, hotels, blocks of flats and small installations. 








ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD. 


WATER TREATMENT DEPARTMENT, 49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1311. WORKS: OLDBURY & WIDNES 


TBW194 


XXXil 
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The sure foundation 
fo all good conerete 
he) ISA Li RA i 'T. ee 


played an important part in this little bit of hustle: 


18,500 square feet of concrete broken up and all piping removed ; 53,000 
lineal feet (over 10 miles) of piping relaid on sand bed and then SISALKRAFT, 
and finally enclosed in 4 inches of concrete, the work being carried out in 
two stages in 30 days. Such was the schedule for the reconstruction of the 
Ice Rink Floor at the Harringay Arena. Photograph by kind permission of the 
Chief Engineer, Harringay Arena Ltd., T. J. Dawes, Esq. Main Contractors: 
John Morgan (London) Ltd., and Richard Maddern Ltd.; Sub-Contractors: 
G. N. Haden & Sons Ltd. 
Such structures suggest 


f 


. if fl. 
Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft Ltd. S | SA [ R Q FT 


[ J.H.SANKEY & SON. 17? } Lesa 


THE Building Paper 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone : HOLborn 6949. Telegrams : Brickwork, Estrand, London 
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An important aid in an operating theatre 
is constant temperature — sometimes difficult 

to maintain with present coal supplies. 

A Riley Automatic stoker maintains even boiler 
heat and makes the most of available coal. 
Scores of hospitals, industries and offices save 
fuel, cut costs, and enjoy smokeless combustion 
with Riley stokers. They can be fitted to all 


normal types of boiler. Write for further details. 





Fuel saving is automatic with 


RILEY STOKER COMPANY LIMITED RILEY STOKERS 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE +: LONDON W.C.1 + TERMINUS 2622 + Member of the International Combustion Organisation 


Riley Class ‘B’ Stokers firing Ruston Horizontal Boilers at a northern hospital. 
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SWISS AIR LINES 
REGENT STREET. 
Architect: 


E. Miles Esq., A.RI.B.A. 


Modernity with Pollard craftsmanship. 

An attractive and interesting shop front and interior that 
adequately expresses the contemporary decor of Switzerland. 
INTERIOR. Existing walls and beams are concealed 

with expanded metal and plaster covering. 

Ceiling dark brown, walls white, and green crystalline marble. 
Oak furniture. Corduroy upholstery. 

EXTERIOR in oak and bronze. Lobby step 

covered non-slip mosaic. 


BY POLLARDS 


E. Pollard & Company Ltd 


159 St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
Telephone : CLErkenwell 6701 
Showrooms : 299 Oxford Street, London, W1 





Reduce the Burden of 
MAINTENANCE 


by specifying — 


Lay 
ROOFING 
TILES 








“The Clay Tile Bulletin”, published quarterly, post free on request. 
The National Federation of Clay Industries, Drayton House, W.C.1 
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Because it is such a picturesque material, the real reasons for 








the superiority of the Clay Roofing Tile tend to be overlooked. 
Its pleasing appearance arises from certain physical properties 
which are exclusive to burnt clay. Strength, for example; which 
is developed, as in no other material, by the vitrification 
which occurs at the high temperatures of kiln burning. 

This superior strength of Clay Roofing Tiles may not be of 
outstanding importance in the early days of a building (unless 
workmen have to traverse them), but as the years go by the 
ultimate cost of a clay tiled roof is a source of satisfaction to 


those responsible for maintenance. 
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GAS and the Factory tea bar 


Before an industrial catering and tea service can be brought into being, Helpful information on the many 
someone has to weigh up what special needs have to be catered for, what aspects of providing efficient services 


; ; , ? for cooking, hot water, space heating 

type of service and accommodation is to be provided, what should be the 
and refrigeration for all types of 
scope of the menu, and how a smooth flow of operations can be ensured. 


buildings may be obtained from loca! 
In addition to providing the source of energy for cooking, water heating and Gas Undertakings. 

refrigeration, local Gas Undertakings are competent to advise on these and 

other problems which must be solved if catering is to be efficient. They do 

so willingly, when consulted, because they believe that is the best way to 


ensure, in the Nation’s interest, that gas is used economically and wisely. 


. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, I, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I TELEPHONE: SLOANE 4554 
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Sanitary Fittings 


by Finch 


Architects: Messrs. Seely & Paget, F/L. R.I.B.A. 
Contractors: Messrs. R. G. Carter Ltd. 





Norwich Training College, 
Keswick, Norwich 


The supply of Sanitary fittings* to the new main exten- 
sion to the Norwich Training College constitutes a further 
important sanitary contract by Finch. 

This contract adds yet another to their already 
imposing list of public contracts, under which they are — 
supplying and installing all types of Sanitary equipment 
to schools, factories, public buildings and _ hospitals, 


throughout the United Kingdom. 


* Finch rainwater goods were also supplied to the 


general contractors on the contract. 


It°s the SERVICE that counts 
Architects, builders and contractors have always ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Finch service. This service 
is made possible by the specialized knowledge and help- 
ful co-operation of men who really know their job, and 
is becoming widely known as “ Finch service.” 

Your sanitary equipment problems will always be given 
immediate and personal attention by 


Mr. Thrower, Manager of Finch 


Sanitary Division, Extension 30. 


a tn Ss ga 








i ey 





B. FINCH & COMPANY LTD. Head Office and Works: BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX. Valentine 8888 (30 lines). 
Showrooms at FINCH CORNER, 679/687 EASTERN AVENUE (Southend Road), ILFORD, ESSEX. 
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Copper 
» Rooting 


Westminster Cathedral 
The four large concrete domes 
on the main roof of 
Westminster Cathedral were 
recently covered by us, using 
nearly 8 tons of copper sheets. 


CRAFTSMEN IN PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL COPPER ROOFING 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 








Copper Terminal supplied for One ot the wide range of 
Namirembe Cathedral, ¥ 
Wf ISTE ANU Y 
Overall height ... ... ms 
Width across ball ... 5 ft. 
oe eee ee et ee 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LTD 


FITZROY WORKS, 352 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON N.W.I TEL: EUSTON 3456 
OTHER FACTORIES AT: IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, LONDON S.E.8 TEL: TIDEWAY 1234 @ HAVELOCK WORKS, 
AINTREE LIVERPOOL 10 TEL: AINTREE 1721 @ ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL RD., GLASGOW, N. TEL: 
SPRINGBURN 5/51 @ ASHTON GATE WORKS, BRISTOL 3 TEL: 6404 @ ALSO FALKIRK & MOTHERWELL 
OTHER OFFICES: I10 CANNON STREET, LONDON €E.C.4 (EXPORT) TEL: MANSION HOUSE 6034 @ QUEEN’S 
BUILDINGS, 10 ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST TEL: 26509 @ PALACE STREET, PLYMOUTH TEL 226/ 
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SLIOING 


ESTATE coon crear 


For really pleasing appearance, maximum space economy, swift gliding 





action, and long life, always specify ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. 


° pn **snap-on"’ Aaeiggne Page acenaad 
all fittings and will harmonize with picture - “ : . 
rail or panelled effect. ESTATE gear is Consider how easily a lounge can be enlarged to include an adjacent 
approved by the L.C.C. and is stocked by 
hardware firms throughout the British isies dining room. Again, how convenient it is to enclose a small area 


and in many countries overseas. Supplies are 
readily available from your local merchants. ‘ ; ’ . 
for heat and light economy or to provide immediate and intimate 


seclusion. There are many other advantages which will readily occur 
to planners who are interested in a high quality product at a keen 
competitive price. All such purposes are fully covered by the range 
of ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. Many housing estates throughout the 
country are using ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. 


Please write for descriptive literature and erection data. 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel: 979 


SEE OUR EXHIBITS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 9, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
& THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE, 425-427, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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Illustration: Store of A. de Gruchy and Co, Ltd. Architect: A. Nigel Biggar, A.R.1.B.A. Contractors: Charles Le Quesne Ltd. 


A new store in Jersey with 5,000 square yards of 


MARBOLITH Composition Flooring 


MARBOLITH Composition Flooring was chosen for the 
floors and staircases because it was known to be satisfactory 
from the point of view of appearance, comfort under-foot 
and ease of cleaning. MARBOLITH is not cold or tiring to 
the feet and minimizes fatigue for staff and customers alike. 
It is particularly easy to keep clean as it takes equally kindly 
to dry or wet sweeping and needs no special treatment to 
maintain its attractive surface finish. It can be laid direct on 
to concrete subfloors, no screeding being necessary and 
there is a wide choice of plain or marbled colours. The 
Marbolith Flooring Company Limited offers a compre- 
hensive flooring service, and is equipped to supply and fix, 
either itself or through its associated companies, almost any 
type of floor finish, including asphaltic tiles, cork, rubber, 
linoleum, clay tiles, terrazzo, marble, etc. For this reason 
it is able to advise without bias on all problems involving 
floor finishes. 


The Marbolith Flooring Company Ltd. 
One of the Carter Group of Companies 
29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.11. RELIANCE 2062 
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NEWALLS 








COUNCIL CHAMBER 
BELFAST CITY HALL 


The ceiling illustrated has been treated with Sprayed 
Limpet Asbestos to reduce reverberation, and shows 
the excellent finish which can be obtained by this 
method of acoustic treatment. 

Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is used wherever a sound 
absorbent surface is required, and because of its fire- 
proof and vermin-proof qualities, it is especially 
suitable for use in Hospitals, Offices, Swimming Baths, 
and in other places where reverberation is excessive. 
Newalls Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is also widely used 
for acoustic correction in Cinemas, Churches and 
other Auditoria. 

Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. maintain a fully equipped 
sound laboratory for the investigation of problems 
connected with the use of acoustic materials. 


a @.' 
NEWALLS HEAD OFFICE: WASHINGTON , COUNTY DURHAM 


Insulation eS Ltd. A MEMBER OF THE TURNER AND NEWALL ORGANISATION « 
Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 
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HOLOPHANE FLAMEPROOF FITTINGS 


(BUXTON CERTIFIED) 





Holophane (Buxton certified) Flameproof Units for use in Class B Industrial 
H Type Installations are robustly constructed in cast silicon aluminium alloy and 
: embody an efficient prismatic optical system. 
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Lacon House, Theobalds Road, W.C.!. Architect: Arthur S. Ash, F.R.I.B.A. Main Contractors: Messrs. Rowley Bros. Limited. 


: 


THE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OF 


COURTNEY, POPE 


COURTNEY, POPE LTD. Store Fitting, Architectural Joinery and Metalwork. 
COURTNEY, POPE (ELECTRICAL) LTD. Lighting Specialists. 


STAMFORD HILL 4266 (TEN LINES) 








AMHURST PARK WORKS, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.1I5 
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The London-to-Birmingham television radio-relay link. 
Illustration by courtesy of the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company Limited,Wembley, England 
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To-day’s triumphs can lead to greater achievements. 
In these triumphs aluminium can play a key role. 
Engineers, technicians and designers have already 
improved hundreds of processes, perfected and 
beautified products, with the aid of light metals. 
Men of television are looking with ever-increasing 
confidence to aluminium for solutions to difficult 
problems, such as the use of aluminium tubing for 
these parabolic radio-wave reflectors. 





Progress has brought ever-increasing new uses of 








aluminium. Keeping pace with these developments 
requires adequate supplies of this light metal, 
produced in the most economical manner through 
an integration of the many stages of production 
from the mining of bauxite, shipping of raw materials 
and generating of hydro-electric power, to the 
ultimate extraction and fabrication of the metal — 





all assisted by research, technical and commercial 
services. This co-ordination is achieved through 
Aluminium Limited, the Canadian Parent Company, 
whose subsidiaries are located chiefly in the British 
Commonwealth. 





PRINCIPAL BRITISH COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTOR OF ALUMINIUM 





AN ALUMINIUM LIMITED COMPANY 














Mark II “Bean” Urinal Designed 
for The Modern School 


Adamsez |td 


P4 VICTORIA ST. S$ #1 
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ya ee 
The illustration shows Hills Lantern Lights on the 
G.P.O. Building, Birmingham, by kind permission 
of the Ministry of Works. 





Hus Lantern Lights—scientifically designed to provide 
the maximum benefits of natural lighting and controlled ventilation— 
transforms overheads into assets when installed in flat-roofed buildings. 
Particularly noteworthy features are: (a) Special Lead Clothed Ridge and 
Hip Bars, impervious to all weather conditions, eliminates the heavy cost 


of separate lead flashings; (b) the Finial connection in malleable iron, 
which forms a junction of perfect strength and rigidity; (c) Interlocking 
Cast Iron Corner Posts, providing a substantial seating of neat design. 
Available in a wide range of standard sizes, Hills Lantern Lights can also 
be made to specific dimensions. All exposed steelwork can be rust-proofed 
by hot-dip galvanising. Hills also specialise in Lead and Aluminium Roof 
Glazing, incorporating any degree of ventilation from cord-operated single 
pane opening lights to continuous 
stretches, electrically operated by 


tension rod gearing. List No. 209, 
free on request, gives full details of 
the complete range. 

(WEST BROMWICH) LIMITED 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH . Phone: WESt Bromwich 1025 (7 lines) 
125, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 _ : Phone: HOLborn 8005-6 








CAST IRON CORNER PO 
BELFAST OFFICE: 12, Ulster Chambers, 58, Wareing Street, Belfast °* Phone: Belfast 26112 oy - 
Branches at Birmingham, Swansea, 


Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Hilton Tyne, Glasgow and Belfast. 
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Take any number... 






















In mass production the batch number of a lamp is an 
important reference, as from every batch, during manu- 
facture, a certain percentage of lamps is subjected 
to numerous tests. Statistical analysis of the results 
of these tests gives early warning of any tendency 
to drift from the desired standard in light 
Output, mechanical strength, life etc. You 
can therefore, take any number of 
these lamps with the assurance 
of consistently high quality 
throughout. 
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METROVICK LAMPS 
City: <enkibhad’ acaithei nenmifedine 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., ST. PAUL’S CORNER, 1-3 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON E.C.4 
Member of the A.E.1. group of companies S/A103 























™ TAYCO 


New Series 
DOMESTIC BOILERS 


Designed in accordance with B.S.S. No. 758 








Available in 7 capacities from 21,000 to 
80,000 B.T.U’s. 





Features include the patented hinged hotplate 
cover and vibratory type bottom grate, both 
of which make for cleanliness in operation. 


Approved by Fuel Efficiency Dept. 
of Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


THE ANSWER TO INADEQUATE HOT : 
WATER SUPPLIES AND CHILLY KITCHENS 








Robert Taylor & Co. (lronfounders) Ltd., 


Muirhall Foundry ° Larbert ° Stirlingshire 
London Office & Showrooms — 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Also at Building Centre — 9 Conduit Street, W.! 
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Quality of glazing is one thing—completion of a contract 
to time is quite another. In the Heywood organisation both 
are of paramount importance—60 years’ experience in the 
construction of well over 80 million sq. ft. of patent 
glazing is guarantee of quality—special shipping arrange- 
ments, our own fleet of trucks, and the personal responsi- 


bility of the Heywood “man on the job” ensure that 





contracts are carried out smoothly, efficiently and to time! 
When next you think of patent glazing, call in one of our 
technical representatives, he will be pleased to discuss 
any project large or small—at no obligation to yourselves. 
The installation of new machinery has now made it 


possible to offer immediate service on all contracts. 


Sevres Vie i 8 T) 
= : 





Hey wood’s Roof Glazing covering the Modern Weaving Sheds of a leading Belfast Linen manufacturing concern. 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD, YORKS. 


Telephone: 6594 (4 lines). 


Branches at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, BELFAST, DUBLIN, LEICESTER, COVENTRY, LIVERPOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, PLYMOUTH, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW and EDINBURGH. 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


after TEN years at sea 


INSTALLED IN THE “DOMINION MONARCH” IN 1938 
OVERHAULED IN 1948 AFTER 8 YEARS’ WAR SERVICE 
THERE WAS NO RUST 





HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD., BIRMINGHAM & 17 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SECURITY 





LONDON OFFICE: 3, DUNCANNON STREET, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH 





REBUILDING 


GLASGOW MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM 
BRISTOL GLOUCESTER HULL LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE 
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SHEFFIELD SOUTHAMPTON 
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Safeguard their health... 


You can help to safeguard their health by 
specifying “Standard” Sanitary Appliances for 
schools, hospitals, factories and all public build- 
ings as well as for the home. Crazed or cracked 
lavatory basins and closets harbour dirt and 
germs which can jeopardise the well-being 
of everyone. By selecting “Standard” Sanitary 
Appliances, you will be taking the first and most 


important step towards eliminating this risk. For 
these high-quality appliances are made of Vitre- 
ous China, the perfect sanitary material which 
cannot craze, discolour or stain, and will remain 
permanently non-absorbent. “Standard” Sanitary 
Appliances are strong, of exceptionally good de- 
sign, will withstand hard usage, and are comparable 
in price with sanitary ware of inferior material. 


VITREOUS CHINA 





_ IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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Low pressure hot 
Woh x=lamat-to halite Mol! 


BRIGHTSIDES 


Low pressure hot water heating is 












used where rooms are of comparatively 
small dimensions, and occupancy is of high 
density, so that personnel are in fairly 


close proximity to heating surfaces. 


Hot water systems operating either 
by thermal or accelerated circulation at 
temperatures of about 160° to 190° F. fill 


these conditions. 











Workshops, offices and canteen (above) heated by two sectional cast-iron, 
oil-fired boilers, with smaller boiler for washing and canteen kitchen supply. 


Write for our publication ‘Heating and Air Treatment in Industry’’. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


and at BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD BRISTOL LIVERPOOL LONDON MANCHESTER 
# NEWCASTLE PORTSMOUTH EDINBURGH GLASGOW BELFAST 


SRS ETS SEN 














This special weather- 
ing detail designed for 
the Margam Celd Strip 
Mill enabled panes of 
glass to be butted 
together without over- 









lap in a neat and 
weatherproof joint. It 
enabled the Architect's 
**Cascade”’ effect to 
be successfully carried 
out. 










WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS at MARGAM 


Further examples 
of the versatility of 
Aluminex Patent Glazing 


The Abbey Works of the Steel Company of Wales, is the 
largest rolling mill in Europe and is one of the most 
outstanding engineering plants designed since the war. 
Working in conjunction with the Consulting Engineers, 
Messrs. W. S. Atkins & Partners, and the Architects, 
Sir Percy Thomas & Sons, Williams and Williams 
were able to produce glazing of a unique and impressive 
character, examples of which are shown in these pages. 
The cascade sidewall lights are of particular interest, being 
expressly designed to meet the exacting lighting requirements. 


CASCADE GLAZING When it had been decided that 
Aluminex Patent Glazing provided all the features required for 
the sidewall glazing of the Steel Mills at Margam, certain technical 
difficulties were discovered. In order to produce even daylighting 
throughout the building it was necessary that the panels of 
sidewall glazing should curve inwards at the head. It was 
inadmissible to break the line of the curve by allowing the panes 
to overlap in a ‘‘lobster-back’’ fashion and curved glass was 
out of the question because of cost and difficulty of replacement. 
The effect had to be achieved by using flat panes of glass set out 
in a series of chords, and this arrangement presented special 
weathering problems, as also did the very flat pitch near the top 
of the cascade. 
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To overcome these the Aluminex en- 
gineers designed a new weathering detail 
which is shown in the drawing and in the 
photograph at the bottom of the opposite 
page, and is a development of the standard 
Aluminex ‘‘Z’’ weathering extrusion 
which is one of the special features of the 
Aluminex Glazing system. The remark- 
able effect achieved resembled cascades of 
glass and is vividly illustrated in the 
photographs. The cascades are each 
fourteen feet wide and range from fifteen 
feet to fifty-five feet high. The fifty-five 
foot cascades are composed of seven 
vertical tiers with a further curved portion 
of three tiers on a 9’ 9” radius. The 
cascades were glazed in some instances 
with specially toughened glass in order to 
resist the thermal shock caused by hot 
ingots passing within a few feet of them. 


HIGH/LOW ROOF To provide con- 


trolled ventilation 
CONSTRUCTION together with even 


distribution of light, the monitors in the 
Cold Mill Building are glazed partly with 
continuous top-hung Aluminex opening 
lights and partly with aluminium vertical 
pivot-hung windows made by the Reliance 
Division of Williams and Williams. Both 
are operated by Teleflex Gear with hand- 
Operators placed so that they can be 
manipulated from walkways on the crane 
gantry. The vertical pivot-hung windows 
are arranged to open 135 degrees and are 
coupled together in ranges so that one gear 
Operation opens the complete range. Thus 
ventilation can be controlled quickly to very 
fine degrees in accordance with either 
temperature or changes in wind direction. 


Williams and Williams Ltd 
Makers of Metal Windows, Doors and 
Aluminex Patent Glazing. 
RELIANCE WORKS °* CHESTER 
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Architects: SIR PERCY THOMAS & SON, FF.R.!.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers: Ww. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
A selection from 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


The Unsophisticated Arts drawn and described by Barbara Jones 


WHAT IS UNSOPHISTICATED ART, the vernacular art of England? Barbara Jones has made 
it her pleasure to seek and find it, describe and explain it, draw and photograph it in many 
places, likely and unlikely, for many years past: it is the art of the fairground showman, the 
painter of canal boats, the week-end bungalow owner, the toy maker, the wedding cake 

baker. The range of her search is best shown by a short list from the book’s thirteen chapters: 
Taxidermy, Seaside, Tattooing, Toys, Festivals . . . Full cloth boards; coloured tops. Size 9} ins. by 
73 ins. 192 pages with over 200 illustrations in colour, half-tone and line. Price 255. net, postage 8d. 





Price 125. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


London Night and Day: a guide to where the 
other books don’t take you, illustrated by Osbert 


Lancaster; edited by Sam Lambert 


THIS UNUSUAL GUIDE BOOK covers a wider range in its 100 close-set 
pages than any comparable volume. It reveals the hidden, secret, under-the- 
surface London by taking the reader round the 24 hours of the clock with 
suggestions where to go, what to do, for each hour. Osbert Lancaster’s 
witty, evocative drawings support the text. Saf card. Size 54 ins. by 84 ins. 
100 pages with over 40 drawings and a colourful cover by Osbert Lancaster. Price 


35. Gd. net, postage 3d. 





High Victorian Design: a Study of the Exhibits of 1851 by Nikolaus Pevsner 


IN 1851, WHILE CRITICS WERE unanimous in their praise for the objects exhibited in the Great 
ixhibition, they were equally unanimous in their scorn for the building itself, the Crystal Palace. 
oday the exhibits are considered to be outrageous ‘examples of the hideous and the debased’, but 

the building cannot be too highly praised. This complete changeabout in taste, and the contrast in 

the reaction to the architecture as opposed to the design of 1851 amongst critics of a hundred years 
ago, is as puzzling as that amongst critics of today. Obviously there is a problem here: Dr Pevsner 
attempts to solve it in this present volume. Size 7} ins. by 5 ins. 160 pages with 120 fine line engravings. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


A Pocket Guide to Modern Buildings in London by lan McCallum 

A NEW GUIDE BOOK for all interested in modern architecture. Mr 
McCallum illustrates and describes the most significant modern buildings 
within 7 miles of Charing Cross, and gives full directions for finding them. 
Stiff board cover. Size 5% ins. by 4% ins. 128 pages with 36 illustrations, 5 maps, a 
bibliography and 3 indexes. Price 35. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


Sweden Builds: Its Modern Architecture and Land Policy, Background 

Development and Contribution by G. E. Kidder Smith. With an 

introductory chapter on Land Usage by Sven Markelius 

A COMPREHENSIVE and beautifully illustrated survey of contemporary 
Swedish architecture in which every aspect of the modern movement is 
examined. Full cloth. Size 11} ins. by 84 ins. 280 pages with 7 pages in full colour 
and nearly 700 monochrome illustrations. Price 455. net, postage 1s. 1d. 


Exhibition Design edited by Misha Black, O.B.E. 

THIS BOOK EXAMINES and illustrates, comprehensively and in detail, 
the technique of exhibition design. Each chapter is written by an expert in his 
own field. Full cloth boards. Size 9% ins. by 74 ins. 188 pages with 274 illustra- 
tions. Second, revised, edition. Price 255. net, postage od. 


The City of London: a record of Destruction and Survival, with a report 

on Reconstruction by the planning consultants: C. H. Holden and W. G. 

Holford 

THE sToRY of the development of the City of London from Roman 
times to the present day, including the first comprehensive illustrated record 
of the 1940-45 bomb damage and showing in full the consultants’ proposals 
for reconstruction. Gordon Cullen, in a series of drawings, shows what the 


SH 


reconstructed City might be like. Backram, gold blocked. Size 9} ins. by 74, ins. 
341 pages with over 360 illustrations, maps, etc. (40 in colour). Price 255. net, 
postage 114d. 


Parliament House: the Chambers of the House of Commons by Maurice 

Hastings, Ph.D. 

THE stTorRY of the House of Commons from 1547 to the present 
day. Cloth boards. Size 84 ins. by 54 ins. 200 pages with 78 illustrations. Price 
125. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


Foundations for Houses and Other Small Structures by W. H. Elgar, 
M.A., M.Eng., A.M.I.C.E., F.R.ILC.S. With Forewords by Noel Dean, M.A., and 
James Macgregor, M.A. 

Size 8h ins. by 5hins.92 pages with 51 line illustrations. Price 125. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


Building Materials by Cecil C. Handisyde, A.R.I.B.A. With a Foreword 
by A. H. Moberly, Chairman of the Text and Reference Books Committee 
of the R.1.B.A. 

THE FIRST OF THREE books on building construction to be pub- 
lished at the recommendation of the Text and Reference Books Committee 
of the r.1.B.A. Cloth. Size 9} ins. by 6 ins. 336 pages with 58 diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Price 255. net, postage 8d. 


New Ways of Building, edited by Eric de Maré, A.R.I.B.A. 

A NEW BOOK ON ALL ASPECTS of building construction, written by 
a group of authors, each a specialist in his own subject. Cloth, Size 9} ins. by 
7h ins. 256 pages with over 200 illustrations. Second, revised, edition. Price 305. net, 
postage 8d. 


a complete illustrated catalogue will be sent on application: 
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In this important store in the very heart of 


London another JENSEN 























has been installed to ensure a speedy and 


reliable service to and from all floors 
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Particular advantages of the 
Ascot 715 


1. Combustion chamber and flue sealed 
from the room. Vitiation of air in the 
room is absolutely impossible. No 
down-draughts. 

2. Handsome but unobtrusive. Projects 
only 5 inches. No visible flue. 

3. Can be fitted in a cupboard without 
regard to ventilation. 

4. Ideal for multi-storied buildings. Can 

be installed on any outside wall even 

though the terminal may be in 
proximity to overhanging, or other 
projections. 

Installation is simple. Full advantage 

can be taken of service ducts. 

6. Smooth contours and hard enamel 
make cleaning easy. No crevices or 
dust traps. Particles cannot drop from 
the heater. 


wa 


Supplies. As many municipalities have 
specified the 715 for their housing pro- 
jects the needs of new buildings must 
have priority. 
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BALANCED FLUE 
WATER HEATER 


The new Ascot 715 multipoint is the first balanced flue gas water 
heater to go into production anywhere in the world. Once again 
Ascot leads the way! Once again Ascot helps the gas industry to 
maintain the position of gas as the best and most economical fuel for 
providing an instant, endless supply of hot water! 





THE NEW ASCOT 715 is fundamen- which the heater is installed. Enclosed 
tally different from any other water ducts draw air to burn the gas from 
heater. The combustion chamber and outside the building and carry away 
flue are sealed off from the room in all the products of combustion. 


A FULL INSTANTANEOUS MULTIPOINT SERVICE similar to 
that of the popular Ascot 709 is given by the 715. It also has a stainless 
steel burner which has proved so successful in resisting corrosion and 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency. 


Fresh air enters 
/ above and below 





























Combustion pro- 
’\ducts discharge 
at centre. 


























The terminal can be fitted even in proximity to 
overhanging, or other projections. There is no 
flue pipe or cowl. 
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4 1 * More information. A detailed explanation of the 
ry rf Type 715, photographs, a specification and drawings 























¢ ae showing various methods of installation, are contained 
in a booklet which will be sent on request. 





ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43 Park Street, London, W.1. Grosvenor 4491 

































The Cover is a twentieth-century equivalent of 
one of the plates in Piranesi’s Carceri. The great 
difference is that whereas Piranesi was content to 
leave his prisons on paper, the twentieth century 
has actually built its wire cage, which already 
covers a large part of the earth’s surface and is 
constantly being added to. This particular section 
of it admittedly has a certain terribilita; more 
usually the effect is one of sheer mess, and in any 
case no sane person would consciously choose to 
live in a prison, whether designed by Piranesi or 
not. It can only be supposed that most people 
just do not see the wire. In the hope of opening 
their eyes—and of inducing them to find some way 
of cutting their way out—the REVIEW publishes 
further photographs on pages 376—382. 
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manufactured objects exhibited on the South 
Bank were sanctioned, if not chosen, by the 
Council of Industrial Design, a grant-aided 
body set up by the Board of Trade to 
promote the improvement of design in the 
products of British industry. They thus 
afforded an opportunity of assessing, not 
only current standards of design, but also 
the measure of success which has attended 
the Council’s efforts to date. Unfortunately 
the amount of poor and rank bad design 
which appeared suggests that the COID is 
at present too uncertain of what it considers 
admissible or inadmissible to form an 
effective agency for propagating good 
design. The COI D’s immediate programme 
should be one of self-examination and clarifi- 
cation. Among the questions which it must 
ask itself are: Is it not desirable that it should 
concern itself with craft as well as industry? 
Where do period forms remain acceptable 
today? What proportion of its funds and 
activities should be devoted to propaganda 
addressed to manufacturers, and what to 
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propaganda addressed to the public which 
buys the goods? No sane policy for the im- 
provement of design can be formulated until 
at least a tentative answer has been given to 
each of these questions. 
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Lansbury by J. M. Richards The 
new neighbourhood of Lansbury in the 
East End of London, which was selected for 
Festival year as the exhibition of ‘living 
architecture’ representing Britain’s post-war 
reconstruction efforts, is not yet sufficiently 
near completion to be judged—as it will 
eventually demand to be judged—as a town- 
planning unity. Yet containing as it does 
housing of various types, shops and public 
buildings in close proximity, it offers a 
convenient sample of contemporary English 
architecture at its most progressive. In this 
article J. M. Richards discusses and criticizes, 
from an architectural rather than a town- 
planning viewpoint, those buildings in the 
Lansbury Neighbourhood which have been 
finished. 


Three Buildings by Rino Levi in 
Sao Paolo, Brazil 


Wirescape Most of the ways in which the 
twentieth century is distinguished from its 
predecessors, for good or ill, have been duly 
catalogued by the historian. There is, how- 
ever, one absolutely unique thing about it 
which seems scarcely to have been noticed: 
it carries on its affairs inside a wire cage. 
Visually, the distinguishing feature of our 
time is, quite simply, WIRE. Wire without 
end—are we to say amen to that, or are we 
to do something about it? The REVIEW 
would give the second answer, and here, 
with word and picture, undertakes the 
therapeutic task of helping the age to 
recognize the cause of its claustrophobia. 


Furniture Showrooms in New York 
Architect: Florence Knoll 


William Smith and the Scarborough 
Museum dy F. D. Klingender The 
most remarkable architecturally of the many 
provincial museums built in early nineteenth- 
century Britain as a result of the Philo- 
sophical Movement is that at Scarborough, 
Yorks. In form it is a rotunda of the Roman 
Doric order and it was so planned at the 
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suggestion of William Smith, ‘the father of 
English geology,’ in order to show off 
collections demonstrating his discovery of the 
stratification of the rocks. In this article 
F. D. Klingender recounts its history and 
proposes that it should be restored as a 
monument to Smith and the movement 
which gave it birth. 
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8 The US pavilion at the ninth Triennale, held this year at Milan, was 
signed by Belgiojoso, Peressutti and Rogers. It was commissioned by the 
Museum of Modern Art to house, first an exhibition of domestic objects, and later 
g photographic exhibition. It is circular in plan with an eccentric circular 
melosed garden giving the effect of a spiral. In wood and demountable, the 
cture is set down with no other foundation than a layer of stone chips which 

wve as floor too. It is held in shape and position by wire stays which radiate in 
all directions from a ball in the middle of the garden (see lower photograph) and 
which descend from the exposed roof beams around the exterior rather like a 
earro di Tespe,’ the portable theatre of the wandering players. A review of the 
Mriennale is on page 894. 
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Seven years after the foundation of the Council of Industrial Design, the South Bank 
exhibition provided the first and most comprehensive opportunity of reviewing the state 
of industrial design in this country and assessing the amount of success the Council has 
had in improving design standards. The Council was founded by the Board of Trade, 
not as a public corporation like the BBC but as a grant-aided body financed out of the 
Board’s own vote. Broadly its terms of reference are to promote the improvement of 
design in the products of British industry. At the South Bank it was responsible for 
the selection of all manufactured products exhibited. The exhibition also afforded an 
opportunity to develop a project, which had been put forward earlier, for an illustrated 
reference index* of good product design. Such an index was begun in 1948 and called 
the 1951 Stock List. It was shown complete in the Design Review section on the South 
Bank. 

This, however, was not its primary purpose. The Stock List was also the place to which 
the South Bank architects and display designers had to go to find suitable products to 
illustrate their particular programmes: industry, homes and gardens, transport, etc. If 
they did not find what they wanted in the Stock List, then special designs were made. 
There were few cases of this happening. But it has been stated that all manufactured 
exhibits were, if not chosen, at least sanctioned by the COID. This has to be emphasized, 
for there was quite a number of real atrocities on show and avery large number of 
aesthetically indifferent products. 

To judge of the absolute and relative merits and demerits of what was shown and 
not shown, the most convenient method might be to turn back to the survey made by 
R. Dudley Ryder for the REVIEW, December 1935, and to Dr. Pevsner’s Enquiry into 
Industrial Art in England, published in 1937. The first result of a comparison of the South 
Bank exhibits with those illustrated and discussed in 1935-1937, is that in no industry 
has the standard of design gone down in the last dozen years, and that in quite a number 
it has gone up. The second is that, where it has gone up, the improvement has, as a 
tule, been rather of quantity than of quality. That is to say that there are few industries 
in which the aesthetic interest of the best products is higher now than in 1935, but about 
a dozen or so in which there is now a larger number of acceptable designs on the market. 

The most obvious case in point is furniture. There is nothing now which is actually 
better in the idiom of today than Gordon Russell’s pieces were in the idiom of 1935, but 
there are now about ten or more firms taking good care of design and using good 
designers, foremost among them H. Morris, Heal’s, H. K. Furniture, Dunn’s of 
Bromley, Ernest Race, David Joel, and Gordon Russell’s. A similar case is the radio 
industry. Again Murphy’s of 1935-1937 have not been beaten since, but many firms 
whose cabinet work then was below contempt now produce diluted versions of what 
Murphy’s had done just before the war. The same is true of woven textiles. In 


* Similar to the German Warenkunde, an excellently produced and illustrated index of all good design in national industry, which was 
started in 1921 by the Deutscher Werkbund but was never. completed. 
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Jacquard weaves nothing today is as brilliant as what the Edinburgh Weavers used to 
produce under Antony Hunt. But in plain materials of interesting Dobby weaves, new 
firms have appeared and established themselves with very good work. Amongst 
wallpapers in 1936 and 1937 there was really nothing in England worth having except 
the ‘Asterisk’ papers produced on the smallest scale. Now two or three firms have 
a number of acceptable papers, and the worst excesses of that jazzy fashion which was so 
pernicious before the war have disappeared. 

Jazz has gone out altogether, even largely from the carpet trade, which is otherwise, 
however, still showing remarkably little initiative. The jewellery trade, too, is still 
characterized by an almost total absence of modern initiative. The feeling of hopelessness 
one had fifteen years ago is exactly the same today. In pottery and glass the situation is 
likewise almost unchanged. A few firms do good things, but in plain glass shapes the 
best recent work could still be mistaken for that of 1937, although one or two pieces of 
cut glass show promise. In pottery, the modern style has made no progress. Jazz decora- 
tion has disappeared but imitation period decoration has increased. Wedgwood’s still 
stand unmatched for judicious handling of whatever of the past is applicable today and 
for occasional modern experiments. It is a discouraging picture on the whole, although 
it must be admitted that it might perhaps be less so if manufacturers were not compelled 
to produce decorated ware for export markets exclusively. At the present time they 
cannot consider any possible rise in the aesthetic taste of the home market. 

Amongst those trades, on the other hand, whose best designs are of a higher standard 
than those of 1935, are gas stoves, electric stoves, gas fires, electric fires and similar 
domestic appliances. The plastics industry, which in 1935 had hardly discovered 
the usefulness of an interest in design, has now come on remarkably well. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the larger firms, particularly the suppliers of moulding material, have 
recently set up well-equipped design studios of their own. Foremost amongst them is 
British Industrial Plastics. 

Now to return to the COID. It is, of course, almost impossible to define whatever 
influence it may have had on the improvement that has taken place in the design of 
British products. The most frequent immediate cause of improvement is that 
manufacturers who in 1935 still had no belief whatsoever in modern design and the 
soundness of employing designers have since changed their minds. There are still few 
whose products show such unwavering faith as the cabinet work of Gordon Russell 
and the leather work of John Waterer, but many who are at least ready to give 
modern design a chance within their ranges. Now, such a change of mind is most 
probably the result of propaganda, and propaganda, one way or another, has been the 
chief job of the COID. Books and magazines and foreign travel have no doubt also 
played their part, but the COID should be given its fair share of the credit for success 
or partial success. 

If the success is only partial, this is due to one fault in the way in which the COID 
considers its function. To carry propaganda to victory you need concentration of effort; 
that is, in the case of design, concentration on what one can wholly believe in. That 
concentration seems to be lacking. Otherwise we could not possibly have seen on the 
South Bank—let us not say the contents of the souvenir kiosks which were for some 
odd reason only partly sanctioned by the COID—but powder compacts with the too 
familiar circular enamel fronts adorned with roses, imitation jewellery in the hackneyed 
form of bows, and so on. Then there were the many imitation period and semi- 
period designs chiefly in woven textiles and porcelain, ornate eighteenth century tea sets 
and coffee sets with gilt edges and conventional floral decoration. And there was, alas, a 
number of modern pieces of the American type with bogus stream-lining, known over 
there as borax—for instance some of the water heaters and one high price gas stove. 

None of these should have been admitted, either to the exhibition or to the COID 
Stock List. In many more trades the line should have been taken (which was apparently 
taken over carpets) namely, rather to be almost entirely without examples, or at least 
without anything produced industrially, than to include examples so far below standard. 
Jewellery should probably have been entirely absent. That might have given someone 
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more encouragement to risk his money on some serious thought about modern design, 
than did the attitude adopted by the Council. Rigidity of selection in pottery and porce- 
lain might indeed have had quite interesting results. Or is the COID hampered in its 
selectivity by the Board of Trade behind it, naturally used to judging success in terms of 
figures and especially export figures? One would like to know. 

Firm aesthetic guidance was also lacking in other ways. How far should period forms 
and period decoration have been admitted at all? The Council has apparently no con- 
sidered view here. Equally uncertain is the Council’s view within modern forms, when it 
comes to the distinction between what is creatively new and what is only the repetition 
of modern motifs in the eclectic spirit in which period motifs are used. There is, for 
instance, a danger at the moment that the peculiar shapes of furniture which one con- 
nects with Italy and with the Eames and Saarinen ventures in the United States are taken 
over for purely fashionable reasons. 

The Council’s fabrics and decorations based on crystal structures, which were dis- 
played in the Regatta Restaurant, provide a similar case, and a particularly unfortunate 
one, as the initiative came direct from the Council and was provided with its most ex- 
plicit blessings. Nobody would deny that the results of the use of these crystal structures 
are often pleasing and in harmony with modern furnishing schemes. Nor would anybody 
deny the designer a right to go anywhere for inspiration, whether it be lichens or sparks 
in the fireplace or crystal structures. But the acute danger with these crystal diagrams is 
that they encourage manufacturers to think that science can take the place of the de- 
signer and that the money allocated to obtaining ideas from designers can thus be saved. 
This was, of course, not the COID’s intention, but the effect is bound to be wholly 
against the programme of the COID. Worse still, we may expect to see crystal designs 
forming the basis for a new jazz phase in decoration. It is said that, with manufacturers, 
the crystal campaign has been one of the most successful co-operative ventures yet 
carried out by the Council. That only increases the danger. 

There are many who deny that it should be the Government’s job at all to promote 
good design. They are in our view wrong. The Government should certainly not control 
design. If any control is acceptable, it can only be one of performance. As soon asdesign 
is controlled, resistance is stored up, as the Utility furniture scheme has shown. And 
quite understandably so; for control deadens personal initiative—on the part of the 
purchaser, just as much as of the maker. You must be allowed the savoyard boy on the 
cill of your bay-window or the lamp with a lady in an iridescent turquoise frock 
dancing a tarantella, or even a multi-coloured printed tie—as long as you like them. To 
paraphrase a saying of William Morris,* nobody must prevent you in your house from 
having anything that ‘you know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.’ 

But it is perfectly legitimate for anyone, including this journal and including the 
Government, to put before you what they regard as good design and explain why they 
regard it as such. What is more, design propaganda is even an educational duty of 
Government, provided the Government believes that a thoughtful, sensitive, telling work 
of art is a help to a more valuable life, be it a piece of sculpture or a furnishing tweed. 
This aspect need not here detain us. What matters is that exhibitions of good design, 
lists of good designs and good designers, and commissions for public buildings given to 
good architects, painters, sculptors and manufacturers, must all be accepted as well 
within the scope of Government. 

Everything in the effectiveness of such a programme depends, of course, on who the 
good manufacturers are and what good design is. That question must here again be . 
begged as it has so often been begged in books and papers. But no one will deny that the 
COID, according to the evidence available at the South Bank exhibition, has been 
backing far too many things of an unpardonable or at least doubtful quality. Its own 
publications, the journal Design and the book Design in the Festival, are certainly not 
clarion calls for the best that British typography and layout can do. They are conven- ~ 
tional and of no distinction. That is a grave error; for the COID will always be judged by 
the newcomer first and foremost on the strength of its publications. They should be 
* The Beauty of Life. Collected Works, Vol. 22, page 76. 
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the most striking revelation of what modern book design can do. 

Perhaps the COID has deliberately not been striking because it felt that it is its job to 
keep on the safe side. There one must be careful not to blame unjustly. It is very doubt- 
ful how far a Government agency—or, indeed, any corporate body—can afford daring. 
As long as the fight in the ’thirties was for precision and perfection, corporate bodies, 
especially if guided by an individual of high intelligence and susceptibility to art, could 
do wonders. That was proved by Frank Pick. But as soon as, with the end of that phase 
of puritanical perfection, the craving for ‘character,’ for fantasy and for variety returned, 
the job became much trickier. In some respects it is insoluble. Fantasy contradicts 
industrial design. Yet fantasy is a need as vital as order. The recognition of this need 
began amongst the most progressive architects and designers just before the war. Until 
then its outlet had been jazz in design and decoration; that is, lively modernity without 
creative effort and thought. Jazz has gone out of fashion now, but borax has taken its 
place. It satisfies some of the smarter American stylists, but it does not satisfy the 
serious modern designer in England, nor, one hopes, the COID. 

Designers in England tackle the problem of the need for relief from austerity in 
other ways. Some plead for more decorative shapes. That seems as a rule to fall down; 
an instance is that extraordinary arty sideboard which was to be seen in the Homes and 
Gardens building. Others are satisfied with a new type of surface ornamentation, geo- 
metrical and independent of period precedent; see the manifold balcony and balcony 
railing patterns of post-war flats or the side elevations of the Royal Festival Hall. That 
also does not seem to be a real solution. Those whose need of fantasy is most urgent 
cannot be satisfied with variations on the chequer-board theme. What is required instead 
is something far more intricate, and there the trouble is at once that the intricate and 
varied are always individual, and cannot be repeated except to a very limited degree. 
They are inaccessible to quantity production. 

All this is rather hard on the COID. It just cannot, by its own terms of reference, fulfil 
everybody’s aesthetic wants. It must perhaps be content to give a framework and leave 
it to people to fill this with irresponsible personal ornaments—Victorian or contem- 
porary. Some exhibits at the South Bank seemed indeed to indicate that the Council had 
realized this. The parlours in the Homes and Gardens building tried to show how to mix 
modern with period furnishings, how to place Grecian Wedgwood vases in a modern 
room, and so on. What the COID could not show, because it is so rare, was irresponsible 

- non-period design. Yet it does exist: the straw animals and the Ravilious tribute in the 
Lion and Unicorn building, the wicker statuary at Battersea, and some of the furnishings 
in the Countryside building. But all these objects were individually and not industrially 
made, and here, indeed, in the modern social structure of art, is the essential function of 
craft as against design. What is to be original must be an original. In Sweden and other 
countries the bodies—private bodies—promoting good design consequently concern 
themselves with craft as well as industry. Does the COID? Should it? It does not seem 
to be very clear on this point. 

Here lies the most immediate programme for the future of the COID. It has proved 
itself to be competent to stage exhibitions, small and large, and to carry on effective 
propaganda. But it has not had enough time to clarify its own aims. Craft and design 
is one problem. Period and modern is another. Where do period shapes and patterns 
remain acceptable today? A third problem is what proportion of the funds available to 
the Council should be devoted to work addressed to the public, and what to work 
addressed to the manufacturers? The two are complementary and both are needed, but 
manufacturers require perhaps more attention and a greater ingeniousness of propa- 
ganda than they have hitherto received by the COID staff. It is healthy that the COID 
should be part of the Board of Trade. More successes with manufacturers—without a 
lowering of standards, needless to say—would enormously strengthen its position with 
its parent body. This question resolves itself perhaps into the old problem: Is it of any 
use to persuade the public to demand better things, even against its own instincts, be- 
cause it is told they are better, or should its own taste first be educated by offering it 
better designed products? Should demand control supply or supply stimulate demand? 
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The COID was responsible for the selection of all manufactured products exhibited on- the South Bank. 
Here and on the following pages a number of these have been chosen to complement the article which 
appears on the preceding pages, and to provide the basis for a further examination, by Nikolaus Pevsner 
in association with Michael Farr, of the Council’s choice of exhibits. When the present design standards 
of British domestic products are compared with those of the middle thirties it will be seen that in no 
industry has the standard gone down and that in quite a number it has improved, though more often in 
terms of quantity rather than quality. This improvement is partly due to the propaganda for better design 
which has come from the COI D. Yet there is no doubt that the present standard could have been higher 
if the COID had been more critical of cesthetically indifferent designs, especially when compiling its 
Stock List, and had concentrated only on the best designs in each industry. The lack of belief in a high 


esthetic standard is the chief criticism to be levelled at the COI D when reviewing its choice of exhibits. 


These first two examples are were to be found in the Homes pretentious and vulgar in its 1, Gordon Russell, designed 
taken to illustrate the last point and Gardens building. 1 is a struggle to achieve originality, by Booth and Ledeboer; 2, S. 
made in the introduction above. subtly creative design in the and as such it should not have Hille and Co. 

They are both sideboards and modern idiom, while 2 is been admitted. 











FURNITURE 


The variety of furniture ex- 
hibited showed clearly that 
there are now more firms making 
pieces of an acceptable esthetic 
standard than there were before 
the war. Though more care and 
attention are now paid to the 
choice of designers there is 
nothing which is actually better 
in the idiom of to-day than 
Gordon Russell’s furniture was 
in the idiom of 1935. The 
recognition of this fact has 
prompted a few manufacturers 
to experiment with unfamiliar 
materials such as steel and 
moulded plywood. 3 is an 
example of this, while 4 uses 
string cord to form the seat and 
back. Both chairs are designed 
for outdoor use and_ their 
essential function has not been 
obscured by a preoccupation 
with new techniques. 5 repre- 
sents a different approach. As a 
contemporary design it gains its 
strength from belonging to the 
native traditional craft of making 
beechwood furniture, associated 
with High Wycombe. In the 
Homes and Gardens _ building 
the COID wisely laid stress on 
unit furniture. The bunks and 
cupboard, 6, show that unit 
furniture is recovering from its 
period of box-like, sterile forms 
and is establishing an individual 
and vigorous standard of its 
own. The storage unit, 7, 
designed to be placed at the 
head of a free-standing bed, 
is a further indication of the 
creative work in this field. 

The occasional table, 8, the 
chair, 9, and the dining-room 
suite, 10, suggest that the 
Council’s esthetic judgment 
can be swayed to favour the 
merely fashionable. The in- 
clusion of these pieces tends to 
obscure the distinction between 
what is creatively new and 
what is only the use of modern 
motifs. There is a danger that 
the peculiar and novel shapes of 
furniture which one connects 
with Italy and with the Eames 
and Saarinen ventures in the 
United States are being taken 
over in this country for purely 
fashionable reasons. 

3, Ernest Race; 4, Heal and 
Son, designed by A. J. Milne; 5, 
Goodearle Bros., designed by 
Geoffrey Dunn; 6, H. Myer andCo., 
H. Morris and Co. and J. John- 
stone, designed by J. D. Binns; 
7, Scottish Furniture Manu- 
facturers, designed by R. D. Russell 
andR. Y.Goodden; 8, 9, 10, S. Hille 
and Co., designed by Robin Day. 
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JE w E L L ER Y In contrast with furniture 
‘ nearly all the jewellery produced 

in this country is characterized 

by the absence of imagination 


and modern initiative. The 
situation was exactly the same 
before the war and there is still 
not a@ single firm to which one 
could go with the confidence 
that all its products were of a 
high esthetic standard. Faced 
with this situation the COID 
appears to have been unwilling 
to reject all but the best pieces 
with the result that the general 
standard of jewellery is appal- 
lingly low. If the Council had 
refused to admit all designs of 
doubtful esthetic merit when 
compiling its Stock List over 
the past three years, then one or 
two manufacturers might have 
awakened to the situation. As 
it was the pieces illustrated here 
were shown as contemporary 
designs. 11 and 12 are termed 
semi-precious jewellery in metal, 
glass stones and marcasites. 13 
is @ powder compact of hand- 
wrought gold with an engraved 
cover, while 14 is another 
powder compact but moulded 
in a thermoplastic material. No 
attempt was made to dissociate 
them esthetically from the 
few very much better pieces 
such as 15 and 16. 15 is a dress 
clip made of gold, sapphires and 
diamonds. 16 is ceramic 
jewellery, gilded. 

11, A. Hill and Co., designed 
by T. A. Durrant; 12, Bohemian 
Jewellers; 13, Padgett and Bra- 
ham; 14, Scintellex, designed by 
John Doudney; 15, H. G. 
Mautner; 16, Orplid Glass, 
designed by Mrs. L. Rie. 


The glass chosen by the 
COID was, almost without ex- 
ception, limited to the best 
designs available. When its 
selection is compared with pre- 
war work it will be seen that 
designs for undecorated ware 
have not improved, but that 
cut glass designs are now much 
more adventurous than they 
were. 17, @ biscuit jar in crystal 
glass, is decorated with intaglio 
work. The two fruit bowls, also 
crystal glass, 18, are examples of 
deep wheel-cutting. 

17, Stevens and Williams, 
designed by Deanne Meanley; 18, 
Thomas Webb and _ Corbett, 

18 designed by I. M. Stevens. 





POTTERY 












































The pottery on the South 
Bank, like jewellery, suffered 
from the uncritical selection 


‘made by the COID. The matter 


was made worse by an un- 
intelligent juxtaposition of a 
few good pieces with a host of 
others which were esthetically 
deplorable. Nowhere else is the 
lack of firm esthetic guidance 
more noticeable. It is a fact 
that in no more than six firms 
can one rely on finding a high 
standard of modern design. 
Instead of challenging the trade 
by concentrating on the work 
of these firms, the COID appears 
to have accepted everything 
which came its way. How else 
can the showcase collection, 19, 
be explained? The high standard 
of the glass serves to emphasize 
the indefinite policy which 
governed the selection of the 
pottery. 20 makes the same 
point, though here the Council’s 
indecision is extreme. The decor- 
ation on the plate and saucer, 
top right, may be latter day art 
nouveau, but can it be preferred 
to the Chinese flower decoration 
on the plate, top left? If it is 
of a comparable design standard, 
then where do the pieces below 
fit in? This space in the exhibition 
should have shown the _ best 
contemporary designs, not the 
zsthetically undisciplined skill 
which is characteristic of British 
pottery. Again, how far should 
period forms and period decora- 
tion have been admitted at all? 
The esthetic muddle of 21 
suggests this question. Would 
it not have been far better to 
exhibit only those pieces which 
reached the design standard 
expressed by 22? 

19, top row: T. C. Wild and 
Sons; Stuart and Sons, James 
Powell and Sons (Whitefriars); 
Simpsons (Potters); centre row: 
Stourbridge Glass Co., Nazeing 
tlass Works; Johnson Bros. 
(Hanley); Sowerby’s Ellison 
Glassworks, Chance Bros., 
United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers; bottom row: Shelley 
Potteries; Thomas Webb and 
Corbett, Stevens and Williams; 
Doulton and Co.; 20, top 
row: Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons; Pountney and Co.; centre 
row: Shelley Potteries; E. Brain 
and Co.; bottom row: E. Brain and 
Co.; Doulton and Co.; 21, The 
Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., 
Josiah Wedgwood and Sons; 22, 


Susie Cooper Pottery. 
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h KITGHEN EQUIPMEN T The Council’s selection of 
d — ‘ , . kitchen equipment suggested 
n : : that the various industries con- 
rT cerned are now much more alive 
\- to the possibilities of good design 
a than they were, say, fifteen 
of . years ago. Fitness for purpose 
y and operational accuracy are 
18 criteria enforced by both the 
rs) user and British Standards. A 
ot fairly high esthetic standard 
1S seems also to have been insisted 
rh on, for there were no atrocities 
n. on view. The kitchen sink unit 
le with gas stove, 23, and the 
rk three stoves, 24, adequately 
rs reflect the general standard. 
1g Nevertheless, the COID might 
se justifiably have shown a more 
9, critical attitude towards the 
rd gradual introduction of borax 
Ze from the United States. This 
ch form of styling usually resolves 
he itself into the repetitive cliché 
ne of the chromium strip, tacked 
Vs on to a smooth exterior. The 
or- stove, 26, which is otherwise 
er, excellent, shows early symptoms 
art of this disease. 27 carries the 
ed process a stage further and may 
ion be usefully compared with the 
is ‘dash board’ of a modern 
rd, American stove, 25. Manu- 
ow facturers in this country are, at 
ion the moment, half-hearted in the 
est belief in chromium ornaments, 
the yet the practice can become 
kill pernicious if it remains un- 
ish checked. 
uld Domestic waterheaters are 
ra- frequent sufferers from borax. 
all? There seems to be little reason 
21 why the COID should have 
uld given equal prominence to 28, 
- to 29 and 30, when the latter is 
lich obviously far superior in design. 
ard 23, stove, R. and A. Main; 
sink, W. and @G. Sissons; 
and storage units, Wallis and 
mes Co. (Long Eaton); 24, left to 
urs); right: Parnall (Yate), Cannon 
row: Iron Foundries, Sidney Flavel 
eing and Co.; 25, Westinghouse Electric 
sr08. and Manufacturing Co., designed 
ison by Harold van Doren and Associ- 
rO8., ates; 26, General Gas Appliances, 
ifac- designed by Raymond Loewy 
elley Associates; 27, Radiation; 
and 28, Parkinson Water Heaters; 
ams; 29, C. H. Blackburn and Co.; 30, 
top 4 ; : 4 Ascot Gas Water Heaters. 
and ; ; ; # ce STELLES 
entre : 
rain 
.and 
The 
Co., 
: 22, 
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PLASTICS 


Articles in plastics which were 
exhibited by the COID achieved 
an encouraging zesthetic 
standard. This is even more 
striking when one remembers 
the hesitancy of this industry’s 
early designs. Propaganda for 
good design has contributed 
partly to this, but the chief 
reason for the improvement 
is that the larger firms, particu- 
larly the suppliers of moulding 
material, have recently set up 
well-equipped studios of their 
own. 

The handle-less milk jugs, 31, 
and the condiment set, 32, 
show the clarity of line and 
form which a good designer can 
express in plastics. 33 has 
similar qualities, but is made 
with an unusually thick section 
to re-create the substantial feel- 
ing associated with earthenware 
articles. The nursery tray and 
cup, 34, do not reach the same 
esthetic standard, but they still 
retain the neatness and pre- 
cision which characterize the 
best designs in this field. 

31, Brookes and Adams, 
designed by R. E. Brookes; 32, 33, 
Streetly Manufacturing Co., 
designed by A. H. Woodfull; 
34, Runcolite, designed by Gaby 
Schreiber. 


By giving its initiative and au- 
thority to publicizing designs 
based on crystal structures the 
COID has, unfortunately, made 
it appear that these designs are 
ipso facto good esthetically. This 
fallacious view may be quickly 
disproved by comparing 35, 
two furnishing fabrics of an 
acceptable esthetic standard, 
with the two carpet patterns, 36, 
which are hideous. Diagrams of 
crystal structures, if the idea 
becomes popular, could be 
obtained easily by some of the 
less reputable manufacturers, 
modified slightly and _ sold, 
ostensibly, with the Council’s 
blessing. Therein lies the danger, 
and we may expect to see crystal 
designs forming the basis of a 
new jazz phase in decoration. 

35, Old Bleach Linen Co.; 36, 
James Templeton. 
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SURFA CE VA RIE T Y Now that the craving for 


‘character,’ fantasy and variety 
has succeeded the delight in 
puritanical perfection, the de- 
signer’s and the Council’s job 
has become much trickier. The 
arty sideboard on page 353 is an 
obvious failure to recognize this, 
while the other sideboard sug- 
gests the right approach. In 
architecture the problem has 
been tackled in several ways, 





as in the balcony patterns, 37, 

or on the side elevation of the 

Royal Festival Hall. Yet neither 
38 is wholly satisfactory. 


The COID cannot fulfil all 
esthetic wants, but it can 
provide a framework to be 
filed in with irresponsible 
personal ornaments. The parlours 
in the Homes and Gardens 











building showed what might be 
achieved by following this 
approach. In 39, Wedgwood 











ornaments give the variety and 
character lacking in this modern 





room. The antique bureau and 
the modern laminated wood 





chair, 40, make a similar im- 





pact, by a subtle juxtaposition 
which, in itself, is scarcely 
noticed. 

39, parlour, designed by Frank 
Austin and Neville Ward; arm- 
chairs, Melson Bros.; tables, 
Gordon Russell; pottery, 
Josiah Wedgwood and Sons; 
40, parlour, designed by John 
Hill; bureau and lamp, Green and 
Abbott; chair, H. Morris and 
Co., designed by Basil Spence. 


What is much more difficult 
to obtain is contemporary design 
which is both fanciful and 
esthetically satisfying. Yet on 
the South Bank there were 
several examples of it. The 
tribute to Eric Ravilious, 41, 
and the straw animals, 42, are 
successful in a personal manner. 
But their limitation is that 
they are individually and not 
industrially made. They are in- 
accessible to quantity produc- 
tion. However, this need not, in 
fact, be a limitation if the COID 
would recognize that in preserv- 
ing the personal, fanciful, perhaps 
even irresponsible, lies an 
essential function of craft as 
against design. 

42, straw lion and unicorn, 
figures designed and made by 
Fred Mizen. 





CRITICISM 





The East End of London has a long-standing tradition of brick and slate architecture, well represented by 
houses in Upper North Street, Poplar, 1. The housing in the new Lansbury neighbourhood has been desig 
to follow this tradition, but in a fashion that produces, in large parts of the neighbourhood, as the critical ari 
on the facing page points out, a somewhat dull character. The brick and slate idiom, it is suggested, is 
successfully used in the several small squares, like that by G. A. Jellicoe, 2, below, where the traditional uh 
scale is better preserved than in the more openly planned streets. . 

















LANSBURY 


The new neighbourhood of Lansbury, the first instalment of the LCC plan for rebuilding the 
bombed East End of London, is not yet sufficiently finished to be judged as a unity, and still less 
as a contribution to the technique of town-planning. But a number of the buildings are finished, and 
since the Lansbury neighbourhood has been put on display during this Festival year as the show- 
piece of contemporary English architecture and we can see there, in close proximity, examples of 
housing of various types and of educational and public buildings to the design of which, on account 


of the Festival, special care was given, it is not unreasonable to regard them as providing the most 


conveniently available cross-section of British architecture at its most progressive. As such they are 


discussed and criticized in the following article. 


As things stand at the time of writing, the most 
distinguished piece of domestic architecture at Lansbury is 
nos. 14 to 26, Upper North Street, a terrace of stock-brick, 
three-storey houses, built I suppose about 120 years ago, 
which has been allowed to remain within the boundaries of 
the new neighbourhood. The street, 1, runs at right angles to 
East India Dock Road, and the terrace is just opposite the 
site of the new Roman Catholic Church. The houses are very 
plain, their only non-functional feature being a number of 
shallow set-backs in the brickwork to break up the fagade. 
Yet they have a charm, dignity and urbanity which is some- 
how lacking in the new housing growing up around them. 

Now it is far too easy to disparage new architecture at the 
expense of old, and in particular to complain that we do not 
seem capable nowadays of recapturing, in our ordinary run 
of housing, the breeding and unselfconsciously sound quality 
of the Georgian or early Victorian terrace. That is an old story, 
and there are obvious reasons why a direct comparison is 
invalid and unfair: for example, the stable cultural back- 
ground which gave the builders of the Georgian era an 
accepted idiom, with its own easily applied rules, to work 
in. There is also the time the older architecture has had to 
mature and the pleasant associations its style holds for us 
today. Nor must the difficult economic and other conditions 
in which the modern housing has to be built be forgotten. 

Nevertheless, some comparison between old and new at 
Lansbury is instructive, especially because the new housing 
throughout the Lansbury neighbourhood has made a special 
effort to carry on the housing traditions of the East End, so 
well represented by Upper North Street. The various archi- 
tects were asked, if they were building in brick, to use London 
yellow stock bricks and, if they were using sloping roofs, to 
use slate with the traditional low pitch. They have done 
so conscientiously—even to the point of tedium. So much so 
that one comprehensive criticism of the new housing might 
be not that the traditions established by the old housing have 
not been sufficiently regarded, but that the new appears as 
but a pale imitation of the old. 

There were no doubt good reasons why practically no use 
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is made in any of the housing throughout the Lansbury 
neighbourhood of new building techniques—no large-scale 
industrially produced components or scientifically devised 
structural systems; why, in fact, the Lansbury housing is 
completely orthodox in construction. It is not the purpose 
of this article to criticize it for not doing something it never 
attempted, but to assess the merits of what it has done. In 
the amenities it provides, the new housing is an immense 
advance on the old, which had poor sanitation, probably no 
damp-courses and steep and inconvenient stairs. The question 


Terrace of two-storey houses in Grundy Street, by G. A. Jellicoe, typical of the 
smaller scale type of Lansbury housing and contrasted in this article with the 
more compact type illustrated opposite. It is also criticized for the rather restless 
modelling of the facade. 
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Pekin Close, by Bridgwater and Shepheard, another of the small enclosed squares 
in which the Lansbury plan is seen at its best. On the right can be seen part of one 
of the temporary exhibition structures. The square, 4, is paved in the centre and 
has pedestrian access only. Facing its open side are linked pairs of houses, 5, by 
the ‘same architects. 


that has to be asked is whether the price we have to pay for 
these improvements need be a duller, less characterful 
external appearance. 

The two-storey terraces of which much of the Lansbury 
housing consists have somewhat cottagy proportions in 
relation to the street—proportions derived, as it seems, from 
garden-city practice rather than from the old compact 
traditions of urban layout. A few of the new terraces, like the 
old, are three storeys high, which gives them a more truly 
urban relationship to the street, but this seems to be the 
exception rather than the rule. The principle of mixed 
development is an admirable one, wherein two-storey houses 
no doubt have a proper place. But when the height of build- 
ings varies, so must the relationship between buildings and 
streets. In several parts of Lansbury, the impression is of 
great expanses of road surface bounded by relatively diminu- 
tive rows of houses, an effect one is all too accustomed to in 
the LCC out-county estates, but in metropolitan London the 
low suburban skyline is surely out of place. 

Lansbury, of course, is not yet finished, and it may be 
that, when all the structures have reached their full height, 
when all site-work is complete and trees and gardens have 


LANSBURY 


matured, the effect will be different. Certain parts of the 
scheme, it should also be said, though still cottagy in scale, 
have achieved the compactness and sense of enclosure required 
in an urban precinct. These, it is significant, are the parts 
planned as squares and not as streets, like Bridgwater and 
Shepheard’s Pekin Close and Jellicoe’s open-fronted square 
facing the end of Sturry Street, both illustrated herewith (4, 
5 and 6 and 2, see page 360). Dawbarn’s ingenious planning 
of the terrace forming one side of Saracen Street should also 





A square of three-storey houses by G. A. Jellicoe, facing the end of Sturry Street. 
The garden in the middle is not yet finished. A close-up of one corner is shown in 2. 


be commended. Flats, reached by staircases at the back, are 
superimposed on two-storey maisonettes, providing, besides 
a welcome variety of accommodation, a relatively high density 
while avoiding the practical disadvantages of houses on 
three floors. They are not yet complete enough to be photo- 
graphed. 

To return to the more strictly visual qualities of the 
Lansbury housing as a whole, I suppose why one finds it dull 
is not simply because it is traditional but because it is so 
negative. The two may, to some extent, be cause and effect, 
because nowadays the chief incentive to interesting design 
lies in the process of discovering what can be made of some 
new technical development, yet it should not be impossible 
to achieve character and vitality while keeping within the 
limitations set by orthodox structure and materials. 

That is so in theory, anyhow; in practice it is becoming, if 
not impossible, a good deal more difficult simply on account 
of the continually increasing economic stringency imposed on 
building. There was a time when one was able to regard a 
need for economy as a useful discipline, but the present 
insistence on economy has become an inhibiting rather than 
a stimulating influence. Cheapness is not in itself an archi- 
tectural virtue, yet it has lately become the chief criterion by 
which an architect’s success is judged and the means by 
which he can earn credit with his clients. That is not good 
for architecture, and some of the aridity of design from which 
the Lansbury housing suffers is undoubtedly due to so much 
having to be sacrificed for the sake of cheapness. 

But not all of it. What the bulk of it specially lacks is 
refinement of modelling and the kind of rhythm that gives 
unity to a whole street facade while maintaining a human 
scale. Several groups of houses—for example, the terrace of 
two-storey houses in Grundy Street (3, see page 361)—are 
rather coarsely broken up by projecting string-courses, 
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porches, down-pipes and the like in a way that destroys the 
rhythm of the facade; others go to the opposite extreme and 
by placing their windows flush with the surface of the wall 
eliminate all depth of modelling. This practice, however, does 
in some instances make for a rather more positive archi- 
tectural character, as in the case of the linked pairs of houses 
by Bridgwater and Shepheard, 5, which provide an agreeable 
enough twentieth-century equivalent of the designs we see in 
the better kind of early Victorian builders’ housing such as 
the Lloyd-Baker estate. It is not, perhaps, a character par- 
ticularly in keeping with the traditional construction em- 
ployed here; I suspect that one finds these designs more 
interesting only because they approach nearer to that con- 
temporary idiom that is derived from the practice of 
emphasizing the absence of structural solidity in a wall by 
giving it a taut skin-like character, whereas the traditional 
idiom stresses the thickness of the wall by showing deep 
reveals. 

The traditional nineteenth-century housing on which the 
greater part of the Lansbury domestic idiom is based had 
strongly marked window reveals, and these were made to give 
rhythm to the facade (as in the houses in Upper North 
Street) by being cemented and painted white. This is a device 
that might well have been carried on in the new work. It 
has been done in a half-hearted way in the Jellicoe terraces 
in Grundy Street merely by whitening the brickwork that 
shows in the reveals, but the effect of doing so is completely 
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Right, plan of section 
of Lansbury neigh- 
bourhood now near- 
ing completion. The 
numbers indicate the 
buildings referred to 
in this article and 
correspond to the 
numbers of the photo- 
graphs. 
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Old houses in Upper North Street, within the Lansbury neighbour- 
hood, showing the effect of the traditional practice of cementing 
and whitening the window reveals. 


lost in the restlessness of these facades. The charm of the 
Georgian practice rested in the brilliant contrasting whiteness 
of the reveals which read as a strong pattern of white vertical 
lines when the fagade was seen in oblique perspective, as these 
facades most frequently are—see photograph 7, above. 
Nevertheless, adherence to a still valid tradition does not 
mean following it slavishly. The test of a tradition’s vitality 
is its ability to change with the times. It may be noted, for 
example, that while the proportions of wall to window in 
some of the new houses is less happy than in Upper North 
Street, the change from the small subdivisions of the Georgian 
window to the large panes of glass used today in no way 
destroys the tradition. Small Georgian panes, as well as being 
insincere, would have been restless in the extreme. 
Without too much unfairness we can describe the general 
run of the small-scale housing at Lansbury as worthy, dull 
and somewhat skimpy, and the blocks of flats, 8, in the south- 
western corner of the site (the work of the LCC housing 
director) as being reasonably well grouped, somewhat coarse 
and heavy, but much less offensive than the housing lately 
put up elsewhere by the same department (for example at 
Woodbery Down). The exposed concrete fronts of their 
balconies, incidentally, are already unsightly with streaks of 






8, flats, designed by the LCC director of housing, in the south-west corner of the 


neighbourhood. Two of the four three-storey blocks are shown. Grouped with them 


are five six-storey blocks. 
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grime. The lesson should by now have been learnt that concrete 
is not a satisfactory wall surface, especially in the East End 
of London. 

By contrast with the rest the old people’s homes, 9 and 11, 
near the centre of the site (by Booth, Ledeboer and Pinck- 
heard), can at least be commended for showing a more 
positive architectural character. In scale they are slightly out 
of harmony with the surrounding housing, but, owing chiefly 
to their dominating roofs and robustly proportioned chimneys, 
they have a solidity of geometrical form which is much more 
satisfying than the flatness displayed elsewhere. 

Among the non-domestic buildings at Lansbury, those 
sufficiently complete to be dealt with in this article are the 
Congregational church by Handisyde and Stark, the primary 
school by Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall and the shopping 
centre and market by Frederick Gibberd. The church had in 
many ways the most difficult stylistic problem to solve, 
because the modern church architect has to create an appro- 
priate atmosphere without employing the period forms 
whose familiar symbolism enables his public to meet him, as 
it were, halfway. The architects of the church at Lansbury 
had, however, one advantage. There seems to be a tendency 
among the nonconformist churches to lay special stress on 
social and educational work, which is reflected in the accom- 
modation they require. The Congregational church at Lans- 
bury is, therefore, not so much an isolated monument with 
all the difficulties of expression that implies, as part of a 
group of related buildings—offices, social rooms, assembly 
hall, ete. They are planned round a courtyard of which the 
church itself forms one side, and the whole group demands 
non-monumental scale and a matter-of-fact treatment such 
as the modern architect is accustomed to provide without too 
much self-consciousness. 

Most of the buildings have a pleasant enough, non-com- 
mittal character, with clean finishes that it is hoped will 
stand up to the rigours of the East London atmosphere. The 
meeting-hall has a well-proportioned interior with intelligently 
planned clerestory lighting. It is only in the design of the 
church proper that the architects show themselves to be on 
unsure ground, presumably for the reasons indicated above. 
The church, 18, has a roof suspended from an exposed 
concrete frame, a method which is no doubt sound enough 
technically, but which results in an uncomfortably com- 
plicated superstructure, the massive-looking members of 
which descend on to smooth slender reinforced concrete 
columns, also exposed externally, that, visually, hardly 
provide them with a substantial enough base. The dis- 
crepancy between the proportions of these columns and the 
heavy, somewhat insensitively detailed, structure above is 
increased by the coarse rough texture applied to the gable 
ends and the fact that the roof members are of exposed 








Primary School by Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall: the classroom wing from the 
playground on the Ricardo Street side. See also 14, page 366. 
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Old people’s homes, forming an L-shaped block near the centre of the section of 
Lansbury now nearing completion. Architects, Booth, Ledeboer and Pinckheard. 


hammered concrete, which already looks depressingly grimy. 

The junction between the church and the social rooms is 
marked by a tower, 12, in yellow stock brick too meagre in its 
proportions, in the writer’s view, to stand up against the 
elaborate roof construction nearby. It is crowned by a some- 
what naively designed aluminium cupola, the least satis- 
factory piece of design in the whole building, besides being 
unrelated to the rest in scale. It is, in fact, the sort of im- 
mature detail that only serves to lend strength to an argu- 
ment that is often put forward; namely that modern archi- 
tecture becomes completely sterile in ideas as soon as it 
leaves the sphere of technical ingenuity. 

In contrast to a church, a school presents less difficult 
stylistic problems, since in recent years school architects 
(among them the firm of architects engaged here) have 
progressed a long way towards evolving an idiom that is 
widely acceptable and yet allows them freedom to experiment 
in the use of materials and structural techniques. Partly 
owing to the changes taking place in education itself and the 
opportunities therefore open to new types of accommodation 
and modes of expression, the architect operating in this 
section of the moving stream of architectural progress finds 
himself going with the current, not all the time, as with other 
types of building, achieving his small successes against the 
flow of public conservatism and official prejudice. 

The primary school at Lansbury, 10 and 14, I would 
describe as a workmanlike, if not particularly inspiring, 
example of the now familiar modern school style. The planning 
seems fairly extravagant according to the most recent 
standards, but not necessarily the worse architecture for that. 
The placing of the two assembly halls, junior and infant, one 
above the other as a separate block, with the classroom wing 
at right angles, results in a clearly articulated plan, in which 
the character of each element is easily grasped from the 
outside. It has also provided an opportunity for a two-storey 
entrance hall of interesting spatial quality, which is enriched 
by patterned wall-tiling designed by Peggy Angus. The latter 
represents a real contribution to the problem of introducing 
colour and richness into wall surfaces, since the use of 
patterned tiles has the dual advantage of allowing the en- 
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The Architectural Review, December 1951 


Close-up of old people’s homes, by Booth, Ledeboer and Pinckheard. 

Character is given by the long, low roof-line and solidly proportioned 

chimneys. The garden courtyard is still unfinished. Congregational church (below) by Handisyde and Stark. 12, the corner tower, with 
cupola, the detailing and proportions of which are criticized on the facing page. 13, 
the church proper, showing gable faced with heavily textured concrete slabs and roof 
suspended from exposed concrete frames resting on columns faced with polished terrazzo. 
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Primary School by Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall (see also 10). In the background are the two super- 
imposed assembly halls; on the left are the classrooms separated by store-rooms, which are lit through 
the dark-coloured grilles. The detailing at the point where the way through intersects the nearest of these 
is one of the points criticized in the accompanying article. 
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Arcaded shops with flats over them by Frederick Gibberd, forming one side of Lansbury market place and of Market Way, the pedestrian 
shopping street that leads out of it. 
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The Architectural Review, December 1951 


richment to be conceived as an integral part of the wall 
itself, and of using industrial, as distinct from handicraft, 
techniques. 

The exterior of the school also has interestingly conceived 
wall surfaces, but suffers in several places from clumsy 
detailing—not so much in the finishes as in the junctions: 
where one type of surface meets another or where wall surfaces 
change direction. Here there is evidence of a failure to 
visualize the effect of a particular conjunction of planes in 
all three dimensions. A case in point occurs halfway along 
the classroom wing on the Ricardo Street side, shown in the 
two photographs. A way through, flanked by a brick wall, 





Market Place and Market Way: the view from Grundy Street. 


cuts most awkwardly into the lower part of one of the grilles 
that light the store-rooms separating each pair of classrooms. 
This spare, precise, structurally frank type of architecture 
requires that every such problem of geometrical relationships 
be thoroughly resolved. 

Frederick Gibberd’s market place, as a planning concep- 
tion, is a great advance on anything to be found in housing 
estates or newly planned residential areas elsewhere. It is a 
true pedestrian precinct, including shops, market stalls and 
a covered market. It is admirably adjusted in scale to the 
surrounding streets and buildings, but, considered more 
strictly as architecture, several details of the design are a sad 
disappointment coming from an architect with so much dis- 
tinguished work elsewhere to his credit. The spindly chimneys 
that crown the ridge of the roof shown in 15 are not a success, 
nor is the eaves treatment which brings the steeply pitched 
roof straight down on to the wall with the minimum of 
projection; nor are the flat bay-windows, planted in the 
form of a kind of external cage against the brick wall, with 
no expression given to the structural form of the openings 
they cover. The tile-faced columns that support this wall do 
So uneasily and seem to be spaced with little relation to the 
spacing of the windows above. In fact, the whole effect is 
that of an arbitrary assembly of elements rather than a 
coherent piece of design, giving a casual effect completely out 
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CRITICISM | 





of character with the traditions of orthodox brick and tile 
architecture, which demands an intelligible, well-organized 
relationship of parts. . 

The best qualities of the market lie in the relation of space 
to buildings, and in the sequence of views opened up as one 
approaches from Grundy Street, 16, and sees first into the 
enclosed square itself and then into its extension, Market Way. 
Less well contrived is the approach from Ricardo Street and 
Cordelia Street, from which direction the shopping centre 
appears to turn its back on the neighbourhood it serves and 
interposes a dull expanse of back entrances and car parks 
between Kerbey Street and the rather unwelcoming gap 
leading into Market Way. 

Incidentally, why is it necessary that an urban scheme like 
Lansbury should adopt the arty-crafty street terminology 
that garden suburbs have lately made their own? Let the 
latter enjoy their way and close, but let the new parts of old 
London be content with their traditional street, square, lane, 
yard and alley. But to conclude with a word of commendation, 
these streets, yards and alleys are furnished with concrete 
lamp-posts of much better design than the average. The 
difference it makes to the whole scene when lamp-posts are 
shapely and unaggressive is shown by the view of the market 
square below, 17. 

Some of the foregoing comments on the Lansbury archi- 
tecture are severe, but they must be taken in their proper 
relation to the high expectations we have of the LCC’s 
rebuilding projects in the East End and in relation to the 
fact that this particular project was put forward in Festival 
year to represent Britain’s post-war reconstruction efforts. 
The kind of criticism it really requires, therefore, is not a 
commentary on the buildings but an assessment of its value 
as a complete neighbourhood. This must come later. The total 
effect may then prove much less ordinary than that of the 
separate buildings so far completed. Whether it does so or 
not, Lansbury can already claim a number of solid achieve- 
ments that no architectural disappointments can take away 
from it: the fact of so large an area being rebuilt as one unit; 
the thorough integration of housing with educational and 
public buildings; the ability shown by a large number of 
architects—mostly in private practice—to approach a 
problem from a common viewpoint and to employ a com- 
mon—even if it is not a very distinguished—idiom, accepting 
while they do so the general control of the local authority’s 
planning officers. 
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Looking across the market place, showing the well-designed concrete 
lamp-posts used throughout the Lansbury neighbourhood. 
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| theatre for the Sociedade de Cultura 
Artistica 


This theatre, commissioned by the Sociedade de Cul- 
tura Artistica of Sao Paolo, consists of a main audi- 
torium seating 1,560 people and designed for concerts 
and plays, a smaller auditorium seating 458 for chamber 
music and conferences, the Society’s offices, two small 
shops and the necessary cloakrooms. The two stages 
lie one above the other; the smaller one partly below 
ground level and the larger one above it. The main 
theatre is wider than its depth and, at the request of 
the Society, all seats are of one kind so that every mem- 
ber may enjoy the same degree of comfort. These seats 
have been designed by the architects to slide back, thus 
a'lowing late arrivals to pass with the least disturbance. 
The five stairways leading directly into the auditorium 
are for the incoming audience and the two other stair- 
cases near the stage, opening directly on to the street, 
are for the outgoing one. The width of staircases and 
corridors is in the proportion of one yard for every 
100 persons. Two lateral staircases behind the stage 
connecting the lower theatre to the upper one also lead 
to the actors’ dressing rooms on the third floor of the 
adjoining building. There is a double system of scene 
changing in the main theatre, either by raising scenery 
to the flies or by a revolving stage. The latter is of 
wood, with various traps, and is 32 feet wide and power 
rotated. Each auditorium has two independent air con- 
ditioning plants for summer and winter. 


key 





1, lower auditorium. 2, vestibule and 
foyer. 3, street locby and ticket offices. 
4, sbocs. 5, air conditioning plant. 
6, dressing rooms. 7, foyer to large 
auditorium and exhibition space. 8, 
administration. 9, upper auditorium. 
10, revolving stage. 
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theatre for the Sociedade de Cultura Artistica 


bank and office building 


flats in the Avenue Higienipolis 
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The decorative panel that runs across the upper part of the 
theatre’s entrance facade is of coloured glass mosaic made in 
Sao Paolo; it was designed by the painter E. di Cavalcanti. 






key to staze details 





1, reinfor.ed concrete structure. 2, rail. 3, wooden | 
| structure. 4, trap. 5, footlights. 6, removable floor 
toarding. 





5 is the wooden structure of the revolving stage photographed 
during construction. 6. a . _ — 
general view of the 

auditorium. 


theatre for the Sociedade de Cultura Artistica 





On _ the opposite page, the ie 
main facade of the bank and ~ 

office building from the Rua Boa 
Vista, The bank occupies the ground 
and first floors, with offices fo 
rental above. ; 


2 hank and office building 


Situated in the commercial centre of the town this 
building was planned to the maximum dimensions per- 
mitted by the local byelaws. The stepped back upper 
storeys for example are the result of an official ruling. 
As it was intended to se!l the building in the form of 
unfurnished offices the upper floors were planned with- : 
out partitions in such a way as to permit their division itime:mit: = 
into office units of varying sizes, each having its own sa 
washroom and w.c. The facades which face the two (. a. ae een co tel 
roads receive little sunlight and are therefore entirely urs aur uae a eee 
glazed. The positions by the windows are the best for a tena 
working and therefore a system of electric lighting, board. 9, accountants’ desks. 
bells and telephones has a!ready been installed which 
runs in two concealed conduits in the wooden skirting. 
The two floors facing south-east, which are partially 
below ground level, will be used for shops. The main 
ground floor, facing the Rua Boa Vista, was designed 
for occupation by the Pau!ista Banque de Comercio and 
also includes a general entrance to the offices. The main 
reception room of the bank is twenty feet in height and 
is subdivided into two further floors, the lower occupied 
by the cashiers, and the upper by the management of 
the bank. 

The structural frame of the building is of reinforced cite tame, 
concrete with cross-ribs of wood; it rests on precast 
reinforced concrete pile foundations. Walls are of brick 
faced with slabs of reinforced concrete, with thermal 
insulation similar to that described on page 373. 

















first floor plan 
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ground floor plan 


























key 


1, aluminium venetian | 
tlinds. 2, wooden | 
ctannels for telephone 
and electrical conduits. 
3, ceramic tiles. 4, 
guide and lateral move- 

















window 
detail 



























































8, a view from one of the windows 
detailed in the section above. 9, 
south-west facade of the bank and 
offices seen from the corner of the 
Ladeira Porto Geral. 10, the public 
lobby of the bank looking along the 
— brick wall, 11; seen looking 
own on lobby from the mezzanine. 














bank and office building 


12 and 13 show the pub- 
lic lobby of the bank. 
The floor is of a green 
glatcs mosaic, the 
columns the same but 
light brown. The ceiling 
has acoustic tiles of a 
beige colour. 
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North-west elevation. 


key 


1, main halls. 2, service halls. 3, 
main entrances. 4, ser-ice entrances. 
5, living and dining roors. 6. ted- 
| rooms. 7, main terraces. 8, area. 9, 
kitchen. 10, servants’ quarters, II, 
roof garden. 12, living rooms. 13, 
litrary. 14, dressing rcom. 15, 
| service talcoay. 16, dining room. 
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typical floor plan 





seale 1/48 in. =| ft. 






tenth floor plan 


<3] flats in the Avenue Higienipolis 


This block of luxury flats is situated in one of the most 
beautiful residential districts of Sao Paolo. It is ten 
storeys high with a half basement providing garage 
space. The ground floor is used as a garden and play- 
ground while from the first to the ninth floor, each 
storey contains four flats of about 400 square yards 
floor space. The tenth floor consists of two flats, each 
of about 450 square yards and the garden terraces. Lift 
machinery, air-conditioning plant and water tanks are 
housed in structures above the tenth floor. The utmost 
flexibility in adaptation of the flats by the tenants is 
provided for by leaving unpartitioned the bedroom, 
living room and dining room areas until tenants have 
decided on their own requirements. The partitions can 
be moved at any time. 

The structure is of reinforced con- 
crete on pile foundations and panel 
infillings are insulated thermally by 
prefabricated ce!l-concrete sheets, 
four inches thick, and waterproofed 
by six asphalted layers interlaid with 

, _ asphalt felting. For sound insulation 
" 10 E + 16f 6 . between the floors a layer of asbestos 
Troe Fre 2 ot and amiantus* has been applied to 
bE the floor slabs direct. The facades are 








< fhe sa ° . : 
=. << faced with sandstone mosaics in blue, 
‘¢@ > maroon and warm-yellow colours. 
= a. *AMIANTUS: A fibrous variety of the 
: c Tr mineral brucite, a magnesium hydroxide ; 
* - itu In its pure state is crystalline and colour- 
2 ff: om iG less; occurs in serpentine, 
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key 


|, entrance. 2, staircase. 
3, living-dining-room. 4, 
bench. 5, covered talcony. 
6, tedrooms. 7, corridor. 
8, kitchen, 9, bat room. 








flats in the Avenue Higienipolis 
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20, the front elevation of the flats from 
the street. 21, tenth floor living room 
and garden terrace described on page 
373. 22 and 23 are details of the same 
garden terrace. The plans, above, show 
three different ways in which the flat 
may be partitioned and furnished, 











wirescape Few people seem to real 
aim embodied in the slogan 
respect. However far the mos 


‘One World’ hassqll but been achieved in one 
intrepid traveller reach, it will soon not 
bringing with it the 
inestimable boon of cheap power\and the utter destruck& 


universal one. While in the cenires of ¥ 
through the decease of the tramways syst® 
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WIRESCAPE 





Though the ideal of visual unity is no doubt as old as the human eye, it was not till 
the Grand Manner of the seventeenth century made it possible, if only on paper, to 
visualize a world of avenues, axes, round points, which really was one that landscape 
designers began darkly to perceive why visual unity (good) must always be haunted by 
the goblin of visual uniformity (very, very bad). Achieving the one without the other 
furnished the eighteenth century with its greatest esthetic headache, but was solved 
with a brilliance we are now only beginning to appreciate by the principles enshrined 
in: Picturesque (not Landscape) Theory. 

Alas, what the eighteenth century achieved the nineteenth ignored and the twentieth 
has undone. Not deliberately perhaps, but none the less successfully. And with 
extraordinary economy of means, by the use of just one article—wire. Wire, lots of 
wire, lining streets, crossing fields, acting as totems in villages and skeleton umbrellas 
on towns, by reducing the endless variety of the human and natural scene to the 
common denominator—wirescape—has made a dreadful uniformity out of the world 
it seeks to unite. 

Wirescape was born with electricity, which is produced in one place and used in 
another. But electricity, unlike its companions water and gas, has been found cheaper 
and easier to transport well above ground. The number of wires has risen with the 
popularity of electricity. In a few places, generally in the centres of towns, the tangle 
has become so great that it has been recognized as a menace and the wires have been 
driven underground. But the parts cleaned up represent a minute proportion 
of the total area fouled. Most towns are so festooned with wire that to be 

without it is popularly re- 
garded as unnatural. Many 
citizens would feel as lost without 
telegraph poles as without the 
noise of traffic. This it is possible 
to understand if not to condone, 
but the public’s failure to react 
against wirescape in thecountry- 
side is frightening, arguing a 
collective loss of visual sen- 
sitivity. The Cotswolds, the 
Downs and the Highlands 
(except the far north) all tote 





enough wire to make them for visual purposes undistinguishable. It is a disaster that in 
a country so heavily populated and industrialized that every square foot of untouched 
territory matters, nobody seems to care. Photographers who view the scene heave a 
sigh for the abundance of wirescape, but click the shutter just the same; aeroplanes 
encounter it (the aeroplane is always blamed); and the disinterested parties remain 
disinterested.1 Now the British Railways Executive declares its intention of continuing 
the overhead method of electrification wherever practicable—a form of wire blight which 
has reached catastrophic proportions abroad.” 

But England is almost clean compared to vast acres of Europe and America. As the 
accompanying illustrations show, some action will clearly have to be taken. If it is not, 
we might just as well put paid to the remnants of visual beauty in the environment left 
over from the depredations of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; architects and 
town planners can stop worrying about the looks of new towns and housing estates, 
town councillors about city improvement schemes; for as matters rest at the moment 
the fate of all their schemes is to be festooned with wire and yet more wire.’ 

The solution? There is no easy one, but this much can be said. It lies in‘ public 
opinion rather than engineering cans and can’ts. Today’s science can put wire below 
ground if it wants to—or rather if we want to—Do we? 





1 The telephonic spiderweb got going in the year 1879 (to be interred in the central London area 1901-2), followed by the first public 
electricity supply at Godalming, Surrey, 1881. 


2 Gained a foothold on Tyneside in 1904, followed by the first passenger line, Lancaster to Heysham, 1908. 


3 The higher the voltage the more is the proportional cost of putting cable underground. A 132,000 volt line is said to be ten times as 
expensive to put underground as to string on pylons. An 11,000 volt line is only three times as expensive. These figures, however, are got 
out by those who don’t want to put the wire underground—in fact roughly half the cost of putting cable underground is accounted for 
in preparing the trenches. Thus the cost should become much less as trenching techniques are perfected. 
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The Wellesian junglescapes from Holland (Leyden) 
and’ France, 4-7 above, all proceed from the same 
source—overhead electrification of railways. England’s 
fortune in escaping the blight through the live rail 
seems too good to be true—it is. Only recently the 
British Railways Executive announced their inten- 
tion to proceed with overhead electrification as 


soon as practicable. The examples illustrated here 


LANDSCAPE 


are taken from all over the world.* In no single case, 
however, are they taken from industrial areas or even 
metropolitan outskirts. They are all to be found in 
county towns like Beziers in the South of France, 
University centres like Leyden, Holland, or villages 
like Woodstock in Oxfordshire. 


* It is perhaps necessary to state that no wires have been added to 
any of the photographs. 
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No building can compete with the sprawl of wires. 


The Rio de Janeiro facade, 8, has been emptied of 
character by it; the delightful street in Menton, 9, 
merely provides support for wire; Woodstock, Oxon, 
10, has a ceiling composed of it. Even nature gives up 
the struggle; the luxuriant foliage at Willand, Devon, 
11, provides no concealment, just a frame. The 
beautifully solitary Aigues Mortes in the mosquitc- 
infested Camargue, 12, now has a modern perimeter 
defence—wire. The facade, as this Dutch example, 
18, shows, is no longer the unifying factor, it is now 


the telegraph pole and wire. On the opposite page 











wire as the new totem. 14, Woodstock, Oxon, an 
otherwise charming Georgian village, has a monu- 
mental structure implanted on a convenient open 
space; this serves to support a skein of wires stretching 
everywhere—the result, complete depersonalization. 
In 15, the pole and wire are added to a gasolier and 
memorial, turning Chudleigh Market Place into 4 
dumping ground. 16, the same thing gone wild, 
into a dumping 
ground. 17, New London, Connecticut, where the 
Greek 


turning the whole countryside 


same disease works its curious way with 
Revival villadom. 
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“very trace of rurality is removed by wire—even one 
wire is enough—but in 18, with its perspective reaching 
as far as the eye can see and in the feverish complexity 
of 19, hundreds of square miles of landscape are 
ruined. 20 to 23 (South of France) are further evidence 
of its wrecking propensities, and 24, in England, again 
shows, as well as the international ramifications of 
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wirescape, how one post even is enough to do the 
evil job. 25, the old story of wire after a storm, the 
telephones are cut off, the gangs are out, and after a 
considerable expenditure of time and money every- 
thing will be straight again. But this is usually 
forgotten when costs of over- versus under-ground 
wire are discussed. 
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The Scarborough Museum, seen in the contemporary engraving below, was built to a circular 
plan on the advice of William Smith, ‘father of English geology,’ because it offered the sin plest 
i method of demonstrating rock stratification. The photo above shows part of the museum today; 
at the top is the key to the coloured strata diagram which runs round the gallery above it. 
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WILLIAM SMITH AND THE 


SCARBOROUGH MUSEUM 


F. D. Klingender 


The Scarborough Museum was built by the Scarborough Philosophical 


Society in 1828-9, at a time when similar institutions were springing 


up all over England. What gives it its special interest is its circular 
plan, suggested by William Smith, ‘the father of English Geology,’ 
whose great discovery of the stratification of the rocks it was designed 


to exhibit. Its passing into the control of the local authority presents 


an opportunity which should be seized for restoring it as a monument 
to Smith and the Philosophical Movement. 





In 1827, the year in which Mr. Pickwick 
set out on his memorable travels ‘to the 
advancement of knowledge, and the dif- 
fusion of learning,’ a group of gentlemen 
met at Scarborough and formed a Philo- 
sophical Society. Similar bodies had 
already sprung up since 1820, when the 
Scarborough project was first mooted, 
in York, Hull, Leeds and Whitby, and their 
members were ransacking the Yorkshire 
coast for specimens of natural history. 
The gentlemen of York were raising a 
subscription of £7,000 to erect an elegant 
museum in the Grecian style after a design 
by William Wilkins, RA, adjoining the 
Gothic ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. But the 
efforts of the gentlemen at Scarborough, 
spurred to action by these examples, are of 
exceptional interest, for their first objective 
was a building that was to embody the 
aims of their movement in its very 
structure and design. 

They wanted a building ‘of such magni- 
tude and character, as might comprise the 
whole of their collection in one room’ so 
that its keeper’s attention would be 
‘undivided.’ It should be ‘respectable’ 
enough to appeal to collectors as a per- 
manent home for their treasures, and 
sufficiently elegant to attract the visitors 
whose entrance fees were expected to 
cover the expense of the keeper. Its site 
was to comprise ‘the greatest advantages 
of publicity and prospect,’ and, finally, its 
plan should enable them ‘to adopt such a 
system of accommodation and arrange- 
ment, as would be perfect as far as it 
went.’ 

The foundation stone of the Scarborough 


Museum was laid in April 1828, and it was 
opened to the public in August of the 
following year. It is a rotunda, ‘of the 
Roman Doric order,’ 87 feet 6 inches in 
external diameter, and 50 feet high. From 
the basement, with a keeper’s room and 
laboratory, a spiral staircase emerges in 
the centre of the main room, which is 35 
feet high and lighted from a shallow dome; 
a narrow gallery, reached by another spiral 
stairs, projects at the foot of the dome. 
The cost of the museum at the time of 
the opening was £1,836, of which over 
£1,300 was raised by subscription and a 
further £500 by loans from the ‘principal 
proprietors.’ This money was spent as 
follows:— 
= «a @& 
The Building . 127117 9 
Purchase and Clearance of 
Ground a 
Furnishing, Cases, Tables, 
Chairs 
Purchase of 
Books, etc. 


1388 5 11 


264 17 9 
Specimens, 
161 6 6 
Total ... . 1,886 7 11 
Of the building cost £782 went to the 
Mason and Bricklayer, £312 to the Car- 
penter, £92 to the Plasterer, £37 to the 
Glazier, £6 to the Painter, £17 to the 
Ironmonger, while the Architect received 
£20 and his Clerk £5. 
‘It is not compatible with the design of 
this sketch to detail the several points of 
beauty, which a mind familiar with archi- 


tectural designs will easily discover,’ 
wrote the editor of the third and enlarged 


version of MHinderwell’s History and 
Antiquities of Scarborough in 1832; ‘yet 
there are some parts so exquisitely beauti- 
ful, that it would be improper to pass them 
over. The cornice, which surrounds the 
building, has scarcely an equal; and is, we 
are informed, taken from the Theatre 
Marcellus at Rome. The windows, designed 
more for the admission of air than light, 
are also taken from the Temple of the God 
Ridiculoso at Rome. The staircase to the 
gallery, if we are not mistaken, is similar 
to the one in the library at the Chapter- 
house at York Minster, the model of both, 
we believe, from the same temple. The 
society is indebted to R. H. Sharpe, Esq., 
architect, of York for the very chaste and 
classical design. . . .” 

Was it Mr. Story, the architect’s clerk, 
who communicated this Pickwickian piece 
of history to the worthy editor? His em- 
ployer, Mr. Sharpe, was also responsible 
for the interior design and the execution 
of the York Museum with its Grecian 
facade by Wilkins, and the stone for both 
buildings was supplied from the Hackness 
quarries of Sir John V. B. Johnstone, 
Bart., the President and chief benefactor 
of the Scarborough society. But according 
to that society’s first annual report, 
published in 1880, the moving spirit 
behind its activities was ‘Mr. W. Smith, 
justly entitled the father of English 
Geology.’ It was he who first suggested the 
circular plan of the museum, ‘as being 
more capable of exhibiting, in one simple 
and intelligible form, the stratification of 
the rocks of Great Britain, than could be 
obtained by any other method; and by 











The Scarborough Museum was completed in 1829 to the designs of 
R. H. Sharpe, for housing the geological specimens of the Scarborough 
Philosophical Society. The moving spirit was ‘Mr. W. Smith, justly 
entitled the Father of English Geology.’ The circular plan and the 
placing of the fossils on sloping shelves according to their stratigraphical 
order were his idea and were intended to reduce ‘the once intricate 
science of geology .. . to the greatest degree of simplicity.’ In later years 
an extraordinarily miscellaneous collection of objects found their way 


into the museum, until finally they crowded geology almost entirely out 
of Smith’s rotunda, the fossils being accommodated in one of the wings 
which had been added in 1859. 1, the staircase to the gallery. 2, interior 
of the coffered dome. 3, the outside of the building which is 37 feet 6 inches 
in external diameter and 50 feet high. 4, the movable stage, made in 1838 
at a cost of £6 10s., which travels round the room on a circular rail and 
allows the visitor to view the upper cases. 
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5, interior of the rotunda—all fittings are the original ones. The coloured 
diagram of the strata of the Yorkshire coast can still be seen along the 
front of the gallery. 6, looking down from the gallery on the spiral 
staircase which leads to the keeper’s room and laboratory. 








placing the fossils on sloping shelves, 
according to their stratigraphical order, 
the study of the once intricate science of 
geology would be reduced to the greatest 
degree of simplicity.’ The coloured diagram 
of the strata of the Yorkshire coast from 
the Humber to the Tees, which still covers 
the front of the gallery, was evidently part 
of the original design, since it is mentioned 
in the History of 1832. It was no mean 
achievement as the following facts will 
show. 

William Smith was born in 1769, the 
oldest of four children of a small farmer at 
Churchill in Oxfordshire. His father died 
when he was eight, and his mother married 
again. Even as a boy Smith, who received 
no formal education, had a passion for 
collecting fossils. He learned all about the 
soils and rocks of his county, when he 
became assistant to a local surveyor. In 
1793 he was employed to make the survey 
for the Somerset Coal Canal. A journey he 
made in the following year with two of his 
employers as far as Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
study canal management gave him his first 
general picture of the succession of the 
English strata, for he had already con- 
ceived the idea of identifying the strata by 
their organic fossils, his supreme contri- 
bution to science. In 1799 he dictated a list 
of strata in the order of their succession 
from the Chalk downwards to the Coal 
Measures, to his friend, the Rev. Benjamin 
Richardson of Farleigh, near Bath. This 
historical document is now preserved by 
the Geological Society. 

During the next twenty years Smith led 
the active life of a civil engineer, travelling 
ceaselessly—he is said to have covered 
10,000 miles in one year in a Britain 
without railways—surveying and repairing 
canals, devising defences for the coast of 
Norfolk against the sea, or saving the hot 
springs of Bath when they threatened to 
inundate the coalpit of Batheaston. All 
the time he was collecting and recording 
the data for the first geological map of 
England. It was a task of immense 
difficulty. Even a topographical map suit- 
able for his purpose was lacking, until 
William Carey, the foremost philosophical 
instrument maker of the time, engraved 
a map 8} feet high and 64 feet wide for 
Smith to colour. The map was finally 
published in 1815, while Smith’s Strati- 
graphical System of Organized Fossils, 
based on his collection which the British 
Museum had acquired, appeared in 1817. 
Then catastrophe followed. All Smith’s 
earnings had failed to meet the expenses 
of the map. In 1819 his house in London 
and all his possessions were seized by his 
creditors, while he was working in the 
North. His wife went insane, and for the 
next few years Smith led a roving life in 
the northern counties, absorbed more and 
more by his scientific passion. 








On these wanderings he was accompanied 
by his nephew, John Phillips (1800-74), 
whom he had taken into his house, when he 
was orphaned at eight. ‘From the hour I 
entered his house, and many years after, we 
were never separated in act or thought... 
and thus my mind was moulded on his,’ 
Phillips wrote many years later. In 1820 
these two first came to Scarborough and 
had the meeting with ‘a small circle of 
gentlemen’ which led _ ultimately to 
the formation of the Philosophical 
Society. In 1824 they lectured in York, 
Hull (where they received £50 for 
nine lectures) and Sheffield and helped 
to classify the local fossil collections, 
and in the following year Phillips was 
appointed curator to the York society, a 
post he retained until 1844. He was thus 
intimately concerned not only with the 
building and arrangement of the Yorkshire 
Museum, but also with the preparations 
for the first meeting of the British Associa- 
tion which took place at York in 1831. He 
was assistant secretary of the Association 
from 1832 to 1859 and finally professor of 
geology and keeper of the Cxford Uni- 
versity and Ashmolean Museums. Smith 
shared in his nephew’s success. The Geolo- 
gical Society’s Wollaston Medal, which he 
was the first to receive, was presented to 
him at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1832, together with a government 
pension of £100 a year. But meanwhile he 
had accepted the post of land steward to 
Sir John Johnstone at Hackness in 1828 
and was absorbed in the work of the Scar- 
borough society. He died in 1839 at 
Northampton while on his way to the 
Birmingham meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

‘An inspiring teacher by word of mouth, 
Smith could never bring himself to write 
up his massive notes. The only tangible 
results of his later labours were thus a 
detailed geological map of the Hackness 
district, and the Scarborough Museum. 
Even there he preferred to remain in the 
background, guiding the work of the local 
amateur naturalists through his advice. 
One of them, John Williamson, self-taught 
like Smith, was sent by the society with 
£10 to Manchester to learn the art of 
stuffing birds and acted for many years 
afterwards as keeper of their museum, 
attending six days a week for £30 a year. 
Judging by the society’s annual reports, 
donations, local finds, purchases and ex- 
changes must have achieved Smith’s ob- 
jective of a complete type-series of British 
strata and their fossils in a comparatively 
short time. But then the Pickwickian 
streak inherent in nineteenth century 
amateur science reasserted itself. To the 
fossils and minerals first shells were added 
and then insects, eggs and birds. This was 
inevitable, for the Philosophers could not 
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possibly reject ‘three rare Rough-legged 
Falcons caught within a twelve-month in 
the woods of Hackness’ or the Osprey that 
‘alighted in an exhausted state upon the 
rigging of a small vessel passing Flam- 
borough Head,’ or the Striz Bubo, or Eagle- 
Owl, that similarly ‘alighted upon the mast 
of a sloop sailing by, and was with difficulty 
secured after it had actually pinned down 
with its powerful talons, the cabin-boy who 
had been despatched aloft to seize it.’ 
Moreover, ‘artificial curiosities’ collected 
from far and near by local travellers also 
began to be deposited in the museum, 
further overcrowding the original display. 
By 1836 the society was already appealing 
for a further subscription of £250 to fit up 
new showcases in the gallery. This was 
done by 1838, when one James Thompson 
was also paid £6 10s. for the ‘moveable 
stage,’ still in working order, which carries 
the visitor on a funicular rail around the 
room so that he can admire the upper cases. 
In 1854 the Archeologists joined up with 
the Philosophers, and four years later the 
wings provided in Mr. Sharpe’s original 
design were added to the rotunda. But 
already by 1880 the Council had to ‘have 
a vast amount of debris and accumulating 
rubbish removed from the cellars,’ and in 
1906 the visitor entering the vestibule, 
having passed ‘Australian and New Zealand 
weapons,’ ‘a pair of obsolete watchman’s 
rattles’ and the Indian Giant Tortoise, 
would see ‘Cases 2, 3 and 4’ with stuffed 
Ivory Gulls, Eared Grebes, Cuckoos and 
Goatsuckers, ‘placed on a set of drawers 
containing a fine collection of tropical 
butterflies and other insects. A set of 
wooden shoes underneath represent the 
footwear of the Dutch peasant.’ Fijian 
clubs, ‘an apparently flimsy garment, worn 
by the Aleuts of Alaska’ and a Chinese hat 
embellished the wall above these cases, 


while among other objects too numerous to 
mention cases of rosy flamingoes, plover 
and duck ‘shot in Egypt by the late Lord 
Londesborough,’ an iron mantrap, the 
‘model of a horse carved by the celebrated 
sculptor, Chantrey, at the age of sixteen 
years’ and adjoining it a ‘mounted Orang- 
utan’ also cluttered up the vestibule. By 
this time stuffed birds and ‘bygones’ appear 
to have crowded geology almost entirely 
out of Smith’s rotunda, the fossils being 
accommodated in one of the wings. 

During the inter-war period the Scar- 
borough Museum shared the general air of 
obsolescence to which dust, decay and a 
lack of funds had reduced the majority of 
our local museums. It has since passed into 
the control of the Local Authority together 
with a second more spacious building, and 
the rearrangement of the exhibits on 
modern lines is now proceeding in both. 
The domed room of the rotunda with its 
concentric cases, moving platform, spiral 
stairs and gallery stands empty, presenting 
an opportunity for making it what it was 
designed to be: a monument to the Father 
of English Geology and to the Philosophical 
Movement that made such splendid con- 
tributions to British culture in the nine- 
teenth century. 


mote The local details in this article 
are taken from the first Annual Reports of 
the Scarborough, Hull and Yorkshire 
Philosophical Societies, kindly placed at 
my disposal by Mr. W. H. Smettem, 
Director of the Scarborough Libraries, 
Museums and Art Gallery, who also sup- 
plied the prints here reproduced. The bio- 
graphical data come from the Dictionary 
of National Biography. The photographs 
of the museum in its present state were 
taken by Mr. Henry Bunce of Hull and Mr. 
Charles Haines of Scarborough. 
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The name miscellany implies, of course, 
include subjects which, 


an architectural miscellany—one that will 
though marginal to architecture, are nevertheless vital to it. ZS if See SSS ESS SE 









INDOOR PLANTS 





FATSHEDERA (Araliaceae) 
The Fatshedera is a hybrid of 
Fatsia japonica (or Aralia Sieboldii) 
and Hedera helix (the wy), and it 
has characteristics of each of its 


parents. Its leaf form it inherits from the 


fatsia and its habit of growth from the 


hedera. Although it is not a true climber its 
single strong leading stem can be trained 
in much the same manner. 

It is a recent introduction. The cross was 
made twenty years ago and it is now de- 
servedly becoming a very popular room 
plant. It was used extensively in the South 
Bank Exhibition. 

The Fatshedera is useful, not only for its 
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decorative foliage but also because it is 
tough. Although it will not take the punish- 
ment which endeared the aspidistra to 
amateur growers, it suffers patiently a cer- 
tain amount of neglect, it does not require 
a sunny position in the room and it survives 
falls in temperature. In its growing season 
it requires plenty of water but only occas- 
ional watering in winter. Like its parent 
the ivy it forms a single stem with alternate 
leaves and in order to make it bush out and 
throw up further stems near the base its 
leader should be pruned and used to pro- 
pagate another plant. This should be done 
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in the spring. Repotting when necessary 
should be made into a compost of four 
parts leaf mould, two parts loam and one 
part silver sand. 

It is now possible to get a golden varie- 
gated form of the Fatshedera, which has 
slightly smaller leaves and is very decora- 
tive. Although it was, not so long ago, a 
difficult plant to obtain in this country 
considerable stocks have recently been 
propagated and imported. It is not ex- 
pensive. H. F. Clark 


LETTERING 


PAVEMENT TYPOGRAPHY 
The pavement artist with his sunsets 
and ships and spaniels is a figure 
not without honour up his own street. 
The pavement typographer, on the 
other hand, is rarely considered as an 
artist at all, for the eye that surveys 
his productions is more often on the 
look-out for bargains than for those 
evidences of sensibility which turn 
objects of utility into works of art. 


Nevertheless, pavement typography is a 
true popular art in which sensibility will 
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out as inevitably as in any other and should 
be encouraged rather than discouraged. 

A hundred years ago, as we know from 
the reminiscences of a visiting Frenchman,* 
the pavement typographer had all the 
sidewalks of London for his canvas: to-day 





he is confined to blackboards. Of the 
selection of his work shown here, 1 is 
notable less for evidences of sensibility 
than for a certain rude vitality proceeding 
from a determination to get the message 
across. In 2, however, thanks to a nice 
feeling for spacing, the lettering creates a 
pattern whose esthetic. value is inde- 
pendent of considerations of legibility, 


* See Anthology on page 403. 














while advantage has been taken of the 
technical device of using the length of the 
chalk to produce a letter form of character 
and charm. Spontaneity is the quality 
common to both these examples; nothing 
could be less spontaneous than the care- 
fully thought out counterpoint of the 
French examples in 5; at the same time it 
would be difficult to find anything of this 
kind which was more thoroughly imbued 
with that sense of style which at the level 
of popular art seems to be more often a 
Gallic than an Anglo-Saxon possession 
to-day—though the author of the fine 
copperplate script in 3 certainly had it. 
4 shows a use of rope which is in- 
genious and perfectly suitable for the 
particular purpose of advertising rope— 
though you can only too easily imagine the 
results of some smart window-dresser 
getting hold of the idea and using it ad 








nauseam for every other purpose. (No 
doubt one has already.) 6 shows a poor 
substitute which offers the easy way out— 
a ready-made painted board with lettering 
of the Disney-Nuremburg style and a space 
left for the addition (unskilful enough here) 
of the price. Robert More 
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The triennial exhibitions organized 
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oe from 1923 at Monza and from 1933 
d | y} } } at Milan itself have been the occa- 


sions for the expression, in more or 


1] 


: less explicit terms, of certain themes 
considered relevant to the problems 
of architecture and the decorative 
arts. If this expression should have 
been guarded or confused as in the 
V Triennale, 1933, devoted to the 


fascist ‘novecento’, then the triumph 
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of Pagano’s VI Triennale, 1936, is 


the more remarkable for its rigid 





adherence to rationalism and func- 
tionalism with no concessions to 
rhetoric and false monumentality. 
1947 signalled the revival of these 





exhibitions with a statement of the 


social aspects of architectural 
problems, significantly pointed by 
the initiation of QT8, an ‘inter- 
national experimental quarter within 
the regulating plan for Milan. This 
year the LX Triennale has continued 
the attachment to social aims with 


the further development of QT8, an 





exhibition of ‘Architecture in move- 
ment’ and the giving of considerable 
space to town planning and human 


problems. A notable example of this is the 
room, seen in 3 below, organized by Ernesto 
Rogers who, with the simplest means, has 
achieved the maximum effect. Informative 
material, artistic allusions and _ plain 
coloured rectangles are suspended in space, 
and the spectator, passing among them, 
derives their message without any need of 
captions, ‘Architettura misura dell’ uomo.’ 
This room is the summation of the con- 
tribution of Italian genius to display, 
using as it does naked and unashamed 
elements, restrained construction, the 
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fullest exploitation of the material, and 
above all conceived with conviction. 

The main exhibition is entered through 
lobbies and staircases, 1 and 2, planned by 
Baldessari and Grisotti, underlining the 
special theme of this triennale, the new 
possibilities of collaboration between the 
arts and the recognition of a cultural 
unity, of a nexus never to be severed 
between architecture and the other arts. 
Luminescence and phosphorescence are 
used and seem to heighten the sensibility 
and speed the reaction to the exquisite 
placing of the sculptures and ceramics. 
Lush effects have been sought and 
obtained, and serve as an admirable foil 
to the seriousness of much of the rest of the 
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exhibition. From this mention must be 
made of the historical and urbanistic 
sections, especially Astengo and Bonfante’s 
skilful evocation of atmosphere to present 
the urban problem; of Lingeri’s utilization 
of technical means, devised by Persico, for 
the section devoted to the memories of 
Giolli, Pagano, Persico and Terragni; of 
F. Gnecchi Ruscone’s display of documents 





dealing with the history of proportions; 
of the presentation of lighting by the two 
Livio Castiglioni; of the unruffled calm 
and compelling dignity of Luigi Caccia 
Dominioni’s setting for the Milan Cathedral 
competitions. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibit is the 
‘Seggiovia,’ a working example of ‘Archi- 
tecture in movement,’ 5. This is in fact 
a cable-borne pair of seats which make a 
suspended journey above the exhibition 
grounds. Their elegance is typical of that 
refinement of engineering that one finds in 
Italy, and that, alpinists confounded, one 
hopes to see enriching the slopes of the 
Matterhorn. This section is introduced by 
a sophisticated structure designed by Nino 
Fontana and Gian Case, seen above in 4, 











an improvisation of metal tube, wooden 
slats, large photographs, all held in position 
against a white wall by wire guys. At 
night, its two floodlamps lend it the magic 
of a charming conceit. From this one can 
pass to the railway coach of Zavanella 
who joined with Bertolini and Minoletti to 
organize this section and to permit yet 
another variation of ‘tensistruttura’ for the 
shipping pavilion. 

The foreign sections contribute nothing 
to alter any preconceptions of national 
styles and characters. The Belgians reach 
the depths of bad taste, and the British 
offer a pathetic collection of photographs 
on battered cards with English captions. 
Robin Day is represented separately with 
furniture similar to that seen at the Royal 
Festival Hall. The Dutch included an in- 
teresting historical documentation of their 
pioneers, of ‘De Stijl’ and neoplasticism. 

Outstanding foreign exhibit was the 
Museum of Modern Art’s selection of 
American furniture and other household 
items housed in a pavilion by Belgioso, 
Peressutti and Rogers (illustrated in the 
frontispiece on page 348). T. del R. 


CAST IRON 





THE DOOR IN THE FLOOR 
Agreed that the blindness of PSB 
planning* to the surface of the town’s 
floor was deplorable, nevertheless it 
has had one good result: it has saved 
certain classes of objects from the 
unwelcome attentions of the arter-up. 


For instance, pavement gratings are things 
which have never had to submit to styling, 
streamlining, or—for this too is a danger 
when the kind of person who thinks that 
every public notice should be in Gill Sans 





* PSB stands for Pre-South Bank; it need not 
be confused with PRB, which stood for Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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is around—to stereotyping. And it is im- 
possible to find one which is not well 
designed: every one of the nine in these 





photographs here and on the facing page 
is an admirable object in its own right. Is 
this because such gratings have never been 
considered as a field for conscious art? Or 
put another way, do men naturally design 





things well until they have been taught to 
design them badly—things of use, that is? 
It really begins to look like it. There is 
another thought which these photographs 
suggest: although every one of these 
gratings is perfectly functional, every one 
is different; in design, half a dozen or for 
that matter half a hundred men can take 
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the same road and arrive in as many 
different places; functionalism does not 
imply standardization. But chiefly one is 
struck by the astonishing yet incontro- 
vertible fact that here is a whole class of 
objects which do not need to be re- 
designed—which can and should be seized 
upon as basic elements in the new town- 
scape. I. Smith-Raeburn 


HISTORY 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FLOCK WALLPAPER 


Wallpaper is essentially an ephem- 
eral commodity and early examples 
are more often to be found in frag- 
mentary form in museums than in 
the natural setting of the home. It is 
therefore a matter of some interest to 
record the existence of an eighteenth 
century wallpaper which has re- 
mained ‘in situ’ since the date tt 
was first hung on the walls, over 
one hundred and seventy years ago. 


Though, owing to the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, it is difficult to-day to 
establish with certainty the name of the 
maker or the date it was manufactured, the 
fact remains that the flock wallpaper which 
graces the Ball Room (once known as the 
Palladio Room) at Clandon Park,* the seat 
of the Earl of Onslow, near Guildford, is 
one of the most interesting that has come 
to the notice of wallpaper experts in recent 
years: a fact which did not escape the 
practised eye of the late H. Avray Tipping 
some years ago,f though even he was un- 
able to say more about it than that ‘the 
chymney piece, mirrors and the wallpaper 
in this room were all put up about 1776.’ 
In the decoration of most rooms the wall 
hangings, of whatever type they may be, 
are in the main no more than a con- 
tributory part of the scheme as a whole—a 
background giving tone to the other fur- 
nishings—but in this case the wallpaper 
(which covers all four walls from dado rail 
to cornice) dominates the room on account 
of its rich colours and beauty of design, and 
this in spite of the fact that the room is 
elaborately ornamented with gilt detail in 
the Adam style. 
Its design is of classic inspiration (see 1), 
typical in fact of the work of French wall- 
paper makers at the end of the eighteenth 
century, while the sensitive interpretation 





~* See Slim Volumes, AR, November, 1951, 
page 337. Editors. 

+ Clandon Park, by H. Avray Tipping. Country 
Life, September, 1927. 





of the design—in such a difficult medium 
as flock—indicates that this wallpaper was 
produced by exceptionally skilled and 
experienced craftsmen. 

The first French wallpaper maker of note 
that springs to the mind is the great 
Réveillon of Paris, who worked very 
successfully in flock during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century; and there is 
reason to suppose that Réveillon—the 
doyen of ‘tontissiers’ (makers of flock 
papers)—at least inspired the design of the 
Clandon Park paper, if he did not actually 
print it. 

Flocking, on cloth, was well understood 
and freely used in medizval times to 
make coarse cloth look finer, but flocking 
on paper was a later development depen- 
dent upon the supply of good quality paper 
stout enough to withstand the process. 

The methods used in making flock papers 
at this time were basically very little 
different from what they are to-day. The 
paper was first ‘grounded,’ or laid with 
colour (the Clandon Park paper originally 
had a brilliant sky blue ground, which will 
be referred to later); the design was then 
printed on the ground with a slow drying 
adhesive by means of wood blocks. The 
composition of the adhesive varied, but 
a hundred years ago a composition of 
boiled oil and japan gold size was used.t 

Next, the printed paper was drawn over, 
or through, a box filled with wool or silk 
shearings of the desired colour, the sides 
of the box being beaten with a cane to 
cause the flock to fly on to the adhesive. 
Finally, the surplus was carefully brushed 
off and the paper pressed or rolled in order 


t Magazine of Science, 1845. 





to make the flock adhere more closely. 

In special cases it was common practice 
to repeat this process with additional 
applications of flock (or even colour for 
outlines, fine veining, or highlights) thus 
building up the depth of the flock and 
generally enriching the effect. The flock 
paper at Clandon Park appears to have 
been subjected to the latter process. 

At this date (1776) paper was supplied 
to the paper-stainer in the form of small 
sheets which had to be joined together 
before printing. The Clandon Park paper 
is composed of sheets each measuring 174 
inches long by 22 inches wide, joined 
together and backed with cartridge or 
other strong paper. (The joins are clearly 
visible in 1.) The design has a large vertical 
repeat of 48 inches. The colours, which it is 
impossible to enumerate exactly, vary 
from rich crimsons and greens (flowers and 
drapes) to soft browns and greys (flowers, 
birds, and foliage). 

The distempered ground referred to 
above as originally being sky blue, is 
powdered with a tiny grey flock spot, but 
the ground has now faded to a whitish 
grey, which varies in tone from sheet to 
sheet. 

There are at least two variants of this 
flock paper in existence to-day, one of 
which is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum collection, described as English 
manufacture, late eighteenth century: the 
other, which is attributed to Réveillon, is 
illustrated in Clouzot and Follot’s book§ 
published in Paris in 1935. This paper, 
which is said to have been printed about 


§ Clouzot and Follot, Histoire du Papier Peint 
en France, Paris, 1935. 





























1785, is here given the title ‘Les Deux 
Pigeons,’ obviously suggested by the two 
birds which figure so prominently in the 
design. 

It will be seen that the design of the 
former, illustrated in 2, has been printed in 
reverse to that at Clandon Park and that 
some of the motifs used in each differ one 
from the other. The English example is, in 
fact, inferior in many respects to the 
Clandon Park paper and also to the 
Réveillon version, and the assumption is 
that an English paper-stainer at some time 
or other took a rough tracing or rubbing of 
the original and did the best he could to 
reproduce it. Comparing 1 with 2 it will be 
noticed that the graceful drawing of the 
bird in flight, which is such a striking 
feature in the Clandon Park paper, is 
entirely lacking in the English specimen, 
while the addition of the cornstalks on 
either side of the design which occurs in the 
Museum example (and which is also a 
feature of the Réveillon design, not 
illustrated) is missing from the Clandon 
Park paper. 

It is disappointing to be unable to 
identify the Clandon Park flock paper 
more exactly—this is impossible without 
separating the paper from its backing— 
but it is something to have linked it so 
closely with one of the most outstanding 
figures in the history of wallpaper making.|| 





|| The writer would like to express his thanks to 
the Earl of Onslow for his kind permission to 
publish this account of the wallpaper, and also to 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson for drawing attention to it. 


E. A. Entwisle 
BOOKS 


NEUTRA’S NEUTRA 


RICHARD NEUTRA. By W. Boesiger. Introduction 
by S. Giedion. Girsberger. 


Beautifully published by Zurich’s Girs- 
berger, Mr. Boesiger’s Richard Neutra follows 
the format and layout of Le Corbusier’s 
famous (uvre Compléte. Let us be grateful 
to Mr. Boesiger for its production, even though 
the question arises: is the personality of 
Richard Neutra clearly defined by a publica- 
tion of this kind? One is apt to doubt it. 
Neutra’s work is classified according to 
building types: residences, apartments, in- 
dustrial and educational constructions, hous- 
ing. This method may be useful for a client 
who, walking into Neutra’s office, is interested 
in seeing what the architect has built in the 
field of houses or factories; but, like all 
abstract systems of classification, it does not 
help the reader to grasp the nature and 
development of the artist’s personality. In 
order to appreciate Neutra historically, one 
is tempted to dismember the book and to 
place the pages in chronological order. Even 
this, however, would not be fully satisfactory. 
Too much of Neutra’s work has been left out, 








particularly his first buildings such as the 
Berlin-Zehlendorf settlement designed in 
collaboration with Eric Mendelsohn. This 
also shows the lack of historical perspective. 
Just as in Le Corbusier’s Guvre Complete his 
first house at La Chaux-de-Fonds of 1916 
was not included because the author did not 
‘recognize’ it as good, Neutra has published 
only the mature buildings leaving aside his 
early experiments. Perhaps this was unavoid- 
able. Books of this kind are apt to become 
more an architect’s selection of his own work 
than a critical monograph on him. An artist 
is never objective in acknowledging the 
sources of his inspiration and the cultural 
meaning of his ‘deviations’ from what he 
considers, at a definite stage of his develop- 
ment, to be good architecture. Le Corbusier 
is hostile towards his classical origins, Gropius 
towards his Enxpressionistic period, and 
Neutra towards Mendelsohn’s influence. The 
writing of a book on a living artist always 
implies a fight between the historical truth and 
the abstract coherence under which the artist 
likes to conceal his dynamic and complex 
curriculum. In this case the artist won, and 
this magnificent book will be only relatively 
useful for those who wish to grasp the 
character of Neutra’s art, as it lacks many 
documents concerned with the evaluation 
of the sources. 

Fortunately, a distinguished historian has 
written the introduction. Mr. Giedion’s essay 
supplies all the data not furnished by the 
illustrations. The cultural atmosphere of 
Austria determined by the teaching of Otto 
Wagner, the puritanical personality of Adolf 
Loos, the meeting of Sullivan and Wright, the 
influence of the space conceptions of the 
Dutch Stijl-Gruppe mediated through the 
interpretations of Mies van der Rohe, 
Neutra’s feeling for picture-framed landscapes 
and his social awareness—all this is perfectly 
described by Mr. Giedion and one could only 
wish that his essay were richer in details. 
Mr. Giedion implies that the masterpiece of 
Neutra is the Tremaine Residence at Santa 
Barbara. There is no doubt that. here the 
master has gone beyond technical limitations 
and moralistic inhibition and has expressed, 
as in no other work, the human function and 
psychological content of a building. Brano Zevi 


AN ORIGINAL AMATEUR 


THOMAS ARCHER. By Marcus Whiffen. Art 
and Technics. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Marcus Whiffen’s is the first monograph 
on the architect of St. John’s, Smith Square. 
Many persons who have never heard of 
Thomas Archer must have been puzzled by 
this church which is so obviously the work of 
an original and capricious mind. The mystery 
is perhaps nearer solution when it is learned 
that he was a wealthy amateur who left a 
fortune of nearly a hundred thousand pounds. 
Of his life little is known, but on his epitaph 
at Hale, Hampshire, it says that after leaving 
Oxford he spent four years abroad, and it 
may be that he was a more travelled man 
than Wren or Vanbrugh. 
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Now it may be symptomatic of an ‘amateur’ 
(not using that term in disparagement) that 
he experiments more than a_ professional 
(because he can afford to and because it does 
not matter if he fails) and that his art, 
therefore, is his luxury and not his livelihood. 
It so happens that the writer of this notice 
is well acquainted with Chicheley Hall, 
Buckinghamshire, a building attributed to 
Archer. This is a building just as original as 
St. John’s, Smith Square. It should, indeed, 
be known to many more lovers of the arts. 
Built of red brick, of a superb tone, with 
stone dressings, it almost suggests the scarlet 
cloth and white pipeclay of a military uniform; 
and if we did not know that it was probably 
completed in 1703 and that Archer travelled 
abroad around 1690, we might think from 
this evidence that Archer knew Potsdam where 
the buildings of Frederick the Great date from 
the middle of the eighteenth century. At other 
moments it looks Dutch, but I have not seen 
anything remotely resembling it in Holland. 
And in the aggregate it is English. Nothing 
could be more English, we make up our minds. 
Chicheley Hall is, indeed, of most curious and 
fascinating invention, with its daring use of 
false perspective. And the doorway with its 
bat-like volutes (like a bat’s wings) in that 
red brick setting? It now appears that Archer 
has helped himself to this from Bernini’s 
doorway to the Chapel of the Holy Crucifix in 
the Vatican. Looking through Mr. Whiffen’s 
illustrations, it appears there was somewhat 
of a companion to Chicheley Hall in the 
rectory to St. Paul’s, Deptford, built by 
Archer, and destroyed in 1887. But part of the 
beautiful effect of Chicheley comes from the 
brick top storey above the main cornice and 
parapet, and the roof treatment is different 
altogether jn Deptford rectory. 

All in all, Archer was the most Baroque of 
all the followers of Wren and Vanbrugh. For 
Wren, in his last works, belongs definitely to 
the Baroque movement. Vanbrugh is an 
isolated figure, as alone in architecture as 
Berlioz in music. But with Hawksmoor (to 
whom it is to be hoped a volume will be 
devoted in this series), Thomas Archer makes 
one of the most individual of English con- 
tributions to the arts. Now that this useful and 
well-documented monograph has been pub- 
lished, no one can any longer plead ignorance 


of him. Sacheverell Sitwell 


THE PERSONAL STANDPOINT 


THE WORKS OF MAN. By Lisle March Phillips. 
With an Introduction by Herbert Read. Duckworth. 
15s. 

This book, which had some celebrity 
between the wars and is on all the lists of 
‘recommended’ introductions to architecture, 
was first published just forty years ago. It is 
an excellent piece of writing: an excellent 
piece of criticism, too, though of a kind now 
somewhat out of fashion. Which is to say that 
it starts with the assumption that a man of 
sensibility, wide reading and observation may 
conceivably find something to say about a 
style, a period or a work of art which is worth 
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saying, even though he is not a profound 
scholar of what he writes about. Such a 
possibility is now regarded as somewhat 
remote and books on art written from a 
personal standpoint and without apparatus 
are under suspicion. Rightly, perhaps; they 
can be bad. But they can be justified in 
principle and may have, as March Phillips’ 
book has, a value independent of the calibre 
of their scholarship. 

The theme of the book is, in brief, the 
‘human interest’ of architecture—the relation- 
ship of its forms to social purpose, the feeling 
and thought of a community. Forty years ago, 
this aspect of architecture was little con- 
sidered. It was the period of revulsion from 
everything Ruskinian and of an stheticism 
inherited from the ‘nineties and which, in 
architectural criticism, was to culminate in 
Geoffrey Scott’s Architecture of Humanism of 
1914. March Phillips shares with Lethaby 
(whose Architecture in the Home University 
Library came out in the same year as The 
Works of Man—1911) the distinction of having 
re-established architecture in its social frame, 
while avoiding Ruskin’s over-spill of irrele- 
vant, if inspired and suggestive, applications. 
Lethaby was in the Ruskin line, clarifying and 
eliminating from the master’s vast legacy of 
ideas. Phillips was closer to Fergusson, whose 
‘sanity’ he expressly admires, but whose 
blunt-edged truculence he supersedes by a 
subtler, more questioning approach which 
brings refreshing results. 

Most of Phillips verdicts ring as true today 
as when they were written. His quiet, reasoned 
indictment of Egyptian architecture as ‘the 
image of routine, of the deadly monotony of 
an unthinking iteration,’ was confirmed by 
Worringer and has only been questioned by 
the special pleading of one or twe Egyptolo- 
gists. Around the Doric temple his thought 
flows delightfully and penetratingly, as in his 
conception of the priority of artistic invention 
over ideas: ‘a Doric temple is charged and 
saturated with ideas which were not put into 
it as ideas at all, and which were not supplied 
by the mind but by another faculty.’ Again, 
Santa Sophia, seen as a formal criticism, by 
the Greek genius, upon Roman architecture 
illuminates both Byzantium and Rome; while 
in his consideration of the Renaissance he 
defines with admirable insight the malaise 
which was later to be studied and categorized 
as Mannerism. ‘The Renaissance was strained 
in its paganism because it was not really 
pagan.’ In a dozen words, the matter could 
hardly be better put. 

March Phillips was not a research man, a 
professor or an ‘expert.’ Herbert Read, in his 
Introduction, tells us that, before he turned 
to writing he had been in the Merchant Ser- 
vice, in tea-planting, in Rimington’s Guides 
during the South African war. He was 48 when 
he wrote this book and it is the work of a 
man who has wandered and wondered, seen 
much and turned his impressions over and 
over in his mind, trying to understand what 
he has experienced or, at least, to settle his 
own relationship to it. His writing has the 
stamp, not of a great intellect, but of a busy 
and original mind, with an adorable zeal for 
truth. John Summerson 





Shorter Notices 





ORGANISCHE BAUKUNST. By Hans Bernhard 
Reichow. Georg Westermann Verlag, 1949. 

Anyone who has experienced the conflict 
between romanticism and formalism will be in- 
terested in this book, the second of a trilogy whose 
initial work deals with organic town-planning and 
is to be completed by Organische Kultur. The 
author’s nationality enables him to review modern 
architecture from a more objective point of view 
than seems possible in countries which have been 
continually in immediate contact with the modern 
movement. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that Reichow’s conception of ‘organic’ differs from 
that introduced by Frank Lloyd Wright: the well- 
known columns in the Johnson Administration 
building are, in fact, quoted as examples of 
formalistic design because their shape is essentially 
decorative and not appropriate as an expression 
of their construction. 

The approach towards the definition of the term 
‘organic,’ which serves Reichow as a criterion for 
the values in architecture and town-planning, is 
both logical and sensitive. His many convincing 
illustrations to the theoretical text include not 
only work by Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
the modern Swedish school, but also lesser known 
examples of great interest and beauty. As a result, 
a common denominator is revealed in designs 
which often appear as having diametrically 
opposed origins. Such revelation should be of great 
value not only to the student who seeks orientation 
amongst diverse present-day trends, but also to 
those who, having established their architectural 
point of view, try to find links with parallel con- 
temporary movements. L.M. 


THE HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
BRIGHTON. By Antony Dale. Bredon and Hegin- 
bothom, Brighton. 10s. 6d. 


ABOUT BRIGHTON: A GUIDE TO THE 
BUILDINGS AND BY-WAYS OF BRIGHTON 
AND HOVE. By Antony Dale. The Regency Society 
of Brighton and Hove. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Dale just won’t leave Brighton alone. Not 
content with giving us his Fashionable Brighton, a 
book which contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion, both valuable and curious, about the town’s 
buildings and people during the late Georgian 
and early Victorian periods, he follows it up with 
these two slimmer but in their different ways 
equally admirable volumes. The first is a brief 
account of Brighton from the days of Wolnoth 
to the founding of the Regency Society of Brighton 
and Hove in 1945—an event which future genera- 
tions of Brightonians will have cause to remember 
with gratitude after other events of more con- 
ventional kinds of importance have been for- 
gotten; the second, in paper covers, is frankly a 
guidebook for the pocket. In both Mr. Dale strikes 
a nice balance between architectural and social 
history; in fact his books are just what the intelli- 
gent visitor to Brighton needs. Both are well 
illustrated, and the smaller contains no less than 
six street plans. MLW. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON. Photographs by Helmut 
Gernsheim with a foreword by James Pope-Hennessy. 
Phaidon Press. 178. 6d. 

Helmut Gernsheim’s photographs need no 
introduction to readers of the REVIEW. There are 
over a hundred of them in this book, which was 
evidently designed in the first place to meet a 
need of the Festival year sightseer. The selection 
of subjects is ingenious. It includes the things 
necessary to every popular picture-book of 
London—Piccadilly Circus, Nelson’s Column, 
Tower Bridge, the Old Curiosity Shop, Bucking- 
ham Palace, even the changing of the guard. But 
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it also includes details of St. Paul’s which in the 
normal way are invisible, monuments in West- 
minster Abbey to which some will feel the same 
remark applies, Burlington’s temple and Wyatt’s 
bridge at Chiswick and, as a bonne bouche for those 
with a developed taste for the extraordinary, the 
Egyptian catacombs in Highgate Cemetery. Two 
points about Mr. Gernsheim’s photography strike 
one. First, the greater the intrinsic merit of the 
building or work of art on his focusing screen 
the better the photograph he makes of it. (With 
many photographers it is the other way round.) 
Secondly, he is a master of the direct frontal 
approach. (Of the photographs showing this, the 
view of Waterloo Place looking up to Lower 
Regent Street is the most dramatic—and dramatic 
in a double sense, for the effect is that of a stage 
vista by Inigo Jones realized on a titanic scale.) 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s foreword is compendious 
and sober, but Mr. Gernsheim’s captions are not 
always as faultless as his photographs. Gibbs was 
not a ‘pupil’ of Wren in the accepted sense, while 
John James was not a pupil of Gibbs in any sense 
at all; nor was Boodle’s designed by Adam, but by 
Crunden. Burlington House was not ‘demolished’ 
in 1867. And by what criterion is Trafalgar Square 
the ‘finest’ square in London? M.W. 


THE COSMATI. By Edward Hutton. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1950. pp. 62, pl. 65. 2 gns. 


In The Cosmati Mr. Edward Hutton has 
assembled photographs of all the surviving works 
of the twelfth and thirteenth century Roman 
mosaic-inlaid marble decoration, familiar under the 
name of Cosmati work. In doing so he has ren- 
dered a considerable service, for the monuments 
are scattered and few, and have hitherto been 
decidedly inaccessible even in reproduction. As a 
result most people’s view of the background 
against which the monuments and pavements 
in Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral 
should be geen has been proportionately in- 
distinct, and the removal of this difficulty is most 
welcome. 

Mr. Hutton is more concerned with presenting 
the material as a series of works of art than with 
investigating patterns or the connections of the 
associated sculpture; but he does gather together 
the numerous inscriptions set by the artists on 
their works which provide the essential basis for 
dating and attribution. Many of these are in 
hexameters and pentameters, full of scandalous 
false quantities; but a uniquely irregular hexa- 
meter ending in three spondees is produced by the 
author’s preference for reading the date 1269 
rather than 1279 into the damaged inscription 
on the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster. The 
historical reasons for this preference are excellent, 
but in all the Cosmatesque inscriptions there is 
only one other case of as many as two spondees 
after the last dactyl; so that besides disagreeing 
with the earliest transcript it is suspicious on 
formal grounds. Careful measurement of the size 
of the letters and the space available might 
resolve this irritating doubt; it would certainly 
be worth trying. Christopher Hohler 


Books Received 


EDWARD I’s CASTLE-BUILDING IN WALES. By J. Goronwy 
Edwards. The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture British 
Academy 1944. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 5s. 

THE FUTURE OF CHURCH BUILDING. By A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher. The Incorporated Church Building Society. Is. 6d. 
YORK. By John Rodgers. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

POCKET GUIDE TO MODERN BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
By lan McCallum. Architectural Press. 3s. 6d. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. By Vere 
E. Cotton. Littlebury Bros. 

age ALLIANCE. By Basil H. Tripp. Chantry Publications. 


SALISBURY. By R. L. P. Jowitt. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
THE ART OF INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION. By 
John Holmes. Longmans, Green and Co. /6s. 
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THE SHOWROOM BEHIND THE DOOR 


In the past, small-paned shop windows and doors, that 














were really adaptations of house doors, gave little 
indication of the spaciousness and comfort of the 
showrooms that lay behind them. They were barriers 
between the customers and shopkeeper. But now the 
interior and the scale and character of showrooms are 
visible from the street through plate glass windows, and 
doors of sparkling, transparent “ARMOURPLATE” 


glass swing back at a touch to admit customers. 





A view of shops that flanked the entrance to 
the Albany in Piccadilly, London, in 1804. 


South African Tourist Corporation, 70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. A wall of glass: Polished Plate Windows to floor level and a single ““ARMOURPLATE” Glass Door 
Architects : Messrs. James Cubitt & Partners, in association with S. Kadleigh, A.R.I.B.A., A.A. Dip. (Hons.) 


Open up and brighten showrooms with 


Pilkington’s “ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors 


Consult the Technical .Sales and Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. Telephones: St. Helens 4001, Whitehall 5672-6. Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED: ST. HELENS : LANCASHIRE 


“ARMOURPLATE ” is the registered Trade Mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. 
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The Clarendon Secondary School 
L.C.C. Estate, Oxhey, Herts. 















County Architect, C. H. Aslin, F.R.I.B.A., M.1.Struct.E. 
General Contractors: Gee, Walker, & Slater, London. 





The ceilings of the prototype classrooms 
and Holoplast panels forming the outside 
walls are insulated with ‘ Fibreglass’ 


for sound and thermal insulation i 


TRADE MARK 


For structural, heat and cold insulation. Sound-deadening. Acoustic correction. Porous membranes for pipe wrapping, flooring, 
roofing. Battery retainer mats and air filters. In textile form for electrical insulation and flameproof decorative fabrics. 


FIBREGLASS LTD.; RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4224) 


LONDON OFFICE: 63/65 Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 2115/6) GLASGOW OFFICE: 136 Renfield Street (Douglas 2687) 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE OFFICE: /6 Dean St. BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: Piccadilly Arcade, 105 New St. (Midland 0464/5) 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: II Piccadilly (Blackfriars 8863) DUBLIN OFFICE: 21 Merrion Square North (Dublin 66024) 
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ANTHOLOGY 





Publicity in the Eighteen-Fifties 


At 7.30 we were back in London and dismounted in Belgrave Square, 
the largest and most splendid of London’s residential squares. . 
broad daylight, and the time at which working people take a stroll. In Piccadilly, 
St. James’s Street, etc., everywhere in fact where the crowd was densest, one 
met men transformed into walking advertisements. One wore a scarlet boot 
as a headdress, was wrapped in a garment entirely composed of cardboard 
soles, and carried a flag bearing a bootmaker’s name and address. There were 
others in all sorts of grotesque accoutrements. When the goods advertised need 
long explanations, the man is concealed in a closed-up sentry box. They wall 
him in between four boards, clap a little roof on top, and he rotates slowly to 
allow the passer-by to read what is written on the placards. This pitiable 


structurally, though like East Cowes it had 
been knocked about by troops during the war. 


Two East Anglian Theatres 

The nineteen-twenties were hard times for 
provincial theatres; competition from the cinema 
was great and still growing and as yet there was 
no Arts Council. Many of them went under, 
and among these was the Theatre Royal at Bury 
St. Edmunds. Fortunately, however, its build- 
ing—which as photograph 2 shows, dates from 
about 1790 and is of quite considerable archi- 
tectural distinction—survived. It is now used as 
a store by a firm of brewers, who, to their credit, 
on first acquiring it tried to run it as a theatre 
but were beaten in the attempt by hard 
economic facts. That was more than twenty 
years ago; today there is plenty of reason to 
believe that Bury St. Edmunds could once more 
provide sufficient patronage for a _ restored 


.. It was still 





tortoise, victim of commercial enterprise, moves slowly in his unwieldy shell 
with hesitating, uncertain movements. His besotted countenance appearing 
through an opening reminds one of the imbecile in a Punch and Judy show, 
and you expect any minute to see him whacked on the head. The Railway 
advertisement was the largest one I saw. It is a wooden locomotive, life-size, 
perched on a rolling platform and dragged by a team of horses. The Railway 
is a newspaper. Some tailors send out beautiful horses driven by the most 
elegant jockeys. 

Publicity invades even the asphalt pavement. It relies on the frequent 
rain and the habit people have over here of looking down as they walk. When 
the weather is fine dust dulls the surface and nothing much is visible. But as 
soon as a shower has washed it clean the characters appear, letters blossom 























under your feet and you find yourself walking on gigantic posters. In this way 
the stone flags of London are made as productive as a field of wheat! 


FRANCIS WEY (Les Anglais Chez Eux, translated 
by Valerie Pirie as A Frenchman Sees the English in 
the ’Fifties). Sidgwick and Jackson, 1935. 
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Down with John Nash! 

Few architects have fared so badly at the 
hands of the post-war epoch as John Nash. 
When it is not bent on ruining Carlton House 
Terrace by the addition of extra storeys, it is 
busy pulling down his country houses. During 
the past four years no less than three of the 
latter have been turned over to the demolition 
squad. No earlier period of similar length can 
equal that record—a curious comment on the 
great gap which divides principle and practice 
in our preservation-minded age. If things go on 
at this rate there will soon be no buildings by 
Nash left. 

The houses in question are East Cowes Castle 
in the Isle of Wight, Childwall near Liverpool, 
and Kilwaughter Castle. All three were in his 
castellated style. The greatest loss, without 
question, was East Cowes Castle. Nash’s own 
country house, this was begun in 1798 and com- 
pleted after various additions to the original 
plan some time after 1821. Its demolition was 
inexcusable. During the war it was occupied by 
the military, who did their usual quota of 
damage. Compensation money was paid, but 
compensation money—unlike payments under 
the war damage insurance scheme—may be 





The Theatre Royal at Bury St. Edmunds which is 
now used as a store. 


Theatre Royal. The trouble is that all the 
furnishings and the stage machinery were sold, 
so that the cost of reinstatement would be very 
considerable. Nevertheless, the building itself is 
structurally sound. The REVIEW joins with the 
many people of Bury who would like to see it 
once more in use as a theatre in hoping that 
some means of effecting that most desirable end 
may be found. 

The case of the Festival Theatre at Cam- 
bridge, 3 and 4, is similar in so far as it too is now 
used as a store—by a firm of radio manu- 


alienated to purposes other than the restoration 
of the property in question. In this case the 
owner pocketed the money and sold the house 
to contractors who tore it to pieces. 

The case of Childwall (built 1806-13) had its 


facturers. Its life as a theatre terminated some 
ten years later than that of the Bury theatre; 
it was killed by the foundation of the Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre—more central, more com- 
modious, more comfortable, but quite lacking 
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Kilwaughter Castle, County Antrim, built by John 
Nash in 1806, now being demolished; from the 
Belfast News Letter. 





extenuating circumstances. The owner was 
willing to spare the house if it could be shown to 
be financially possible; ubiquitous dry rot 
meant that it would have had to be practically 
rebuilt. There are no extenuating circum- 
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The galleries of the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 
seen from the stage. It was still in use as a theatre 
at the beginning of the war. 





in the atmosphere and intimacy that helped to 
make performances at the Festival memorable 
for thousands of Cambridge undergraduates. It 
is hard to believe that Cambridge, with its 


stances in the case of Kilwaughter Castle, near 
Larne in County Antrim, where demolition is in 
progress at the time of writing. The building, 
which dated from 1806 also, was quite sound 
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The proscenium and stage of the Festival Theatre, 





Cambridge, now used as a store by a firm of radio 


manufacturers. (See Two East Anglian Theatres on page 403.) 


great and flourishing theatrical tradition, will 
allow the abuse of the very charming interior 
of the Festival to continue. 


EXHIBITIONS 





From Kent to Repton 

The exhibition called English Landscape 
Gardening of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Centuries, held by the Arts Council in its St. 
James’s Square galleries, was admirable in 
everything except its timing. Here was an 
exhibition devoted to one of the greatest of 
English achievements, and one moreover about 
which foreigners (to judge from what passes as 
le jardin anglais in other European countries) 
are apt to have curious misconceptions. 
Would it not have been more sensible to have 
held it at the beginning of Festival summer, 
instead of in October, when our visitors had 
gone home and most country house gardens 
accessible to the public had been closed for the 
winter? 

For the purposes of a brief review the 
exhibition, which was assembled- by Miss 
Dorothy Stroud, may be divided into two 
sections—Kent-Brown-Repton and the rest. 
For Kent we had, inter alia, the well-known 
drawing of the shell temple and grotto at Pope’s 
villa, designs for Rousham together with 
photographs of the garden there today, photo- 
graphs of some of his Chiswick designs, 
Woollett’s engraving of the garden at Carlton 
House, and—particularly interesting because 
not hitherto recorded—five drawings belonging 
to Mr. Iolo A. Williams of which two certainly, 
and four probably, are for Claremont, where 
Kent modified and added buildings to Van- 
brugh’s layout. The documentation of Capability 
Brown, whose biographer Miss Stroud is, in- 
cluded plans for Corsham, Ashburnham, 





Blenheim, Wimpole, and Heveningham, one of 
his rare perspective views, demonstrating the 
effect of Gothicizing part of Woodstock, and 
Richard Wilson’s lovely painting of Croome; 
there was also part of a correspondence (dated 
1775) between Brown and Thomas Dyer, 
arising out of a letter from Dyer asking for a 
plan suitable for sending to ‘a French gentle- 
man,’ together with a letter from Lady Chatham 
to Brown which showed him in the role of 
political negotiator between Lord Chatham and 
George III. Humphry Repton was represented 
by seven of his ‘red books,’ by a project for 
altering the Carlton House gardens, and by the 
original designs for Brighton Pavilion. 

So much for the three most widely employed 
practitioners of the art. In the other section, 
‘the rest,’ must be grouped, first, the theorists 
and occasional practitioners, such as Chambers, 
Knight and Price; secondly, the amateurs, with 
Henry Hoare of Stourhead, Philip Southcote of 
Wooburn, and the Rev. Mr. Penson (author of 
an odd design for a natural garden at St. John’s 


! College, Oxford) among them; thirdly, the lesser 
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known professionals. To one’s knowledge of the 
last mentioned class the exhibition made a most 
valuable contribution. Thomas Greening, for 
instance, who was Royal Gardener to George II, 
was represented by a plan of circa 1745 for 
Corsham; John Haverfield (who, Miss Stroud 
tells us in her catalogue, advised Soane on the 
grounds of Pitzhanger Manor) by a plan for 
the reformation of Bridgeman’s garden at 
Eastbury, and the equally forgotten Richard 
Woods by three plans for the improvement of 
estates in Essex—Hatfield Peveril, dated 1765, 
Kelvedon Hatch, dated 1788, and Copford, 
undated. M.W. 


Painting and Sculpture 

October 25 was not only the day of the general 
election; it was also Picasso’s seventieth birth- 
day. In honour of the latter event the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts put on an exhibition of 
nearly eighty drawings and watercolours made 
by the master since 1893, at which date he was a 
student at the School of Fine Arts in Corunna. 
Thanks largely to the co-operation of Picasso 
himself, the exhibition was well worthy of the 
occasion. A particularly interesting section was 
that devoted to the rarely seen Minotaur draw- 
ings of 1936-7 (the immediately pre-Guernica 





period), one of which is reproduced here, 5. If 
those whom the gods love die young and if the 
gifts with which the gods endow a man are any 
measure of their love for him, it is astonishing 
that Picasso should have been allowed to live out 
his biblical span. What is perhaps even more 
astonishing is that in fifty-eight years of working 
life he should never have shown the slightest 
sign of settling down as a member of the happy 
band of Picasso’s imitators. 
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One of three views by Nicholas Dahl of Shrugborough, Staffs, from the recent Arts Council exhibition of 


landscape gardening. The celebrated Chinese tea-house can be made out in the background. 
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Kendal Milne & Co., Manchester — Children’s Department 


ov and craftsmen work in close co-operation to create a store layout 
which fulfils each special requirement of selling and display. 
George Parnall’s approach to any scheme involves the closest collaboration with 
the client and his architect. 
Messrs. Kendal Milne & Company’s store was built in 1939 to a design of 
Mr. J. S. Beaumont, F.R.I.B.A. and was partially equipped with new interior 
fittings by George Parnall & Co. Ltd. Since the war a number of new departments 


have been completed which continues to reflect the work of fine craftsmanship. 


Design and Craftsmanship by 


GEORGE PARNALL 


GEORGE PARNALL & CO. LTD. 4 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON, 











-TH Flush. Bracket Recessed. Finishes: chromium and U.100 Ceiling. Trough. Finish: cadmium. Glass: white U.22 Bracket. Well-Glass. Finish: chromiu 10 


-white, Glass: white flashed opal. Lamp: up to 60 watts. flashed opal. Lamp: up to 60 watts. coinage bronze. Glass: white flashed opal. Lamp 
#cket: 2-amp 3-pin. Switches: 5-amp for lamp and socket. to 60 watts. 


The high efficiency of ULTRA ing Fittings is the result of constant research and 


experimental work. Several new designs been added to this compreé jensive range. Easy to instal and 


are just a few of the designs. Th 7 fete range can be seen at thegighting Centre in Knightsbridge, 
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maintain, these new fittings will enhg ne reputation of the UTR@LUX range. Illustrated here 
| os 

| where you can also see our @imel yes, Tubalux (fluorescent) ¥ersalite and Mondolite. 
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TROUGHTON & WOuNG (LIG¥TING) LIMITED 
ighting Cents 
143 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, . TELEPHS VE: KENSINGTON 7457 (15 LINES) 





U.6 Ceiling. Small Conical. Finish: chromium or coinage U.4 Ceiling. Bowl. Finish: chromium or © tai 


Bu Ceiling. Conical. Finish: chromium or coinage bronze. / 
bronze. Glass: white flashed opal. Lamp: up to 60 watts. bronze. Glass: white flashed opal. Lamp: up to 6! th 


lass: white flashed opal. Lamp: up to 150 watts. 
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7, Young Miner by Joseph Herman (Roland, Browse and Delbanco); 8, Femme by Walter Bayes (Leicester Galleries); 10, 


Pensant, by Marevna (Lefevre); 9, Boulogne Fair-market in the upper town 


Last month I made a remark, apropos of cer- 
tain drawings, which might be taken to mean 
that architecture has become a rare subject for 
the painter. Of course it is not so. Fortunately 
there are a number of good painters working in 
England to whom buildings are beings with 
souls of their own—fit subjects for portraiture, 
in fact. Two of the best of them have recently 
had one-man shows in London—Robin Darwin 
with watercolours at Agnew’s and Lord Methuen 
with both oils and watercolours at the Leicester 
Galleries. Darwin, surely, is one of the very best; 
he prefers noble sitters, like Castle Howard and 
Easton Neston, but far from idealizing them he 
shows them employed in their daily business in 
the landscape—a landscape which, in his Eng- 
lish pictures at least, is as often as not wet 
under foot at that. Lord Methuen is a talented 
and civilized painter whose work poses no pro- 
blems, at its best is really sensitive, and is never 
worse than dull. 


Contemporaneously with the Methuen show 
the Leicester Galleries held others of Walter 
Bayes and Edward Ardizzone. Bayes was born 
in 1869 and is thus Picasso’s senior by twelve 
years. The catalogue reprinted Sickert’s preface 
to an earlier exhibition of his work held at the 
Leicester Galleries in 1918. Written in Sickert’s 
best provocative manner, this was nice to have; 
but good wine needs no bush, as the saying is, 
and the art of Walter Bayes shares with good 
wine two things—the lack of any immediately 
striking qualities by which those without a 
palate can easily pick it out among inferior 
vintages, and the ability to keep. Will Ardiz- 
zone’s drawings keep? Perhaps it is ungrateful 
to ask, seeing that so much present pleasure is 
to be got from them. Very different from his 
Rowlandsonian interpretation of what our 
ancestors called low life (no disrespect meant to 
members of the Contemporary Arts Society and 
of the Artists’ International Association who 
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Castle Howard by Robin Darwin 


(Agnew’s); 11, Landscape by Keith Vaughan (Lefevre). 


figured in two of the drawings) are Joseph 
Herman’s monumental renderings of the tragic 
figure of the Welsh miner. Tragic, because no 
improvements in the miner’s lot can fully re- 
deem that huge mistake made by western 
civilization which condemned whole cities of 
men to spend their working hours out of reach 
of daylight—and in Herman’s sombre paintings 
the tragedy is manifest. 

Two more one-man shows remain to be noted, 
together with two one-woman shows. Let the 
ladies, Eileen Agar at the Hanover and Marevna 
at the Lefevre, be first. Eileen Agar’s painting is 
passing through a difficult phase; hesitating 
between surrealism and abstraction it seems to 
be trying to cover up its lack of confidence by 
an unnecessary violence of colour. Marevna 
(born 1892) is an artist whose work is admired 
in France, by Matisse and Picasso among others, 
but has not hitherto been shown in England: she 
is, as it were, the Berthe Morisot of cubism and 

















pointillisme. Also at the Lefevre was a con- 
siderable, and unexpectedly varied, exhibition 
of new paintings and drawings by Keith 
Vaughan, which should add to his growing 
reputation. Among the best were seaside scenes 
which were reminiscent, though certainly not 
imitative, of Christopher Wood. Then upstairs 
at the Hanover were a score or more of Sigmund 





Pollitzer’s splendidly firm drawings, one of 
which, 12, speaks for itself. 
Andrew Hammer 





INTELLIGENCE 





The Executive Committee of the International 
Union of Architects met in September this year at 
Casablanca under the presidency of Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie. The Second Congress of the Union, 
which met later at Rabat, adopted resolutions on 
civic centres and neighbourhood centres, housing 
standards, open spaces and rationalization of build- 
ing. It also expressed the desire for further active 
co-operation with the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, its Housing Sub-committee, 
and in particular the International Documentation 
Committee. 


* The Council of the Royal Society of Arts has 
appointed Hugh Casson, Director of Architecture 
at the South Bank Exhibition, to the distinction of 
Royal Designer for Industry. 


Professor W. G. Holford has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Minister of Local Government and 
Planning to become chairman of the Minister’s 
Advisory Committee on Buildings of Special Archi- 
tectural or Historic Interest of which he has been 
a member since its appointment in 1945. 


The Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
announce that the Designation Order for the Dart- 
moor National Park made by the National Parks 
Commission on August 15 has been confirmed 
without modification. It comprises 365 square miles, 
all in Devon. 


Redecoration of Sir John Soane’s Museum has now 
been completed. 


The grounds of Claremont near Esher, landscaped 
by Capability Brown, are now open to the public. 


The Ministry of Works has issued a season ticket 
costing £1 which admits two people to some 400 of 
Britain’s Ancient Monuments. 


From Monday, December 3, the address of the 
Building Centre will be Store Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C.1, telephone Museum 5400. 


A competition with a prize of £250 has been 
organized by the Council of Industrial Design 
Scottish Committee for the best plans for the 





decoration, furnishing and fitting of a suite of ship’s 
cabins. Entries close on January 16, 1952: details 
can be had from COID Scottish Committee, 95, 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Architect of Sao Paolo Buildings (see pages 368-375). 

RINO LEVI, born in 1901 in Sao Paolo: 

attended primary and secondary school in Sao 

Paolo: graduated at the Academy of Fine Arts, 

Milan; at the Milan Polytechnic; and also at 
the School of Architecture, Rome. 





Architect of Furniture Showrooms in New York (see 
pages 383-387). FLORENCE KNOLL, trained as 
an architect at Cranbrook Academy in Michigan; 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology (where 
Mies van der Rohe is Director of Architectural 
Studies) and at the AA School, London. Knoll 
Associates was formed in 1940 and consists of 
Hans Knoll (on the left above), member of a 
well-known European furniture-making family, 
Herbert Matter, and Harry Bertoia, designer, 
painter and metal worker. Florence Knoll 
joined the partnership when she married Hans 
Knoll in 1943. 
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York Assembly Rooms 


The restoration of the Assembly Rooms, York (see 
Marginalia, AR, October 1951), was carried out 
under the supervision and direction of the Archi- 
tectural Department of the City Engineer’s Office, 
York (Chief Architect, E. Firth). Arthur Boys was 
appointed as consultant on the decorations and 
furnishings. 


Furniture Showrooms in New York 
The four-colour half-tone reproduced on page 384 
was made available through the courtesy of Knoll 
Associates and the Magazine of Building. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





English Planning 
To the Editors 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Srirs,—In your August issue you suggest 
that in the South Bank we have a new conception of 
planning, comparable to the picturesque landscape 
tradition of the eighteenth century. Planning, as a 
conscious art, has in England a relatively slender 
tradition behind it—Roman cities like Chichester, 
medieval Salisbury and Bury St. Edmunds, Renais- 
sance Covent Garden, the Georgian extensions of 
Bath, Regent Street, and picturesque Cheltenham, 
the latter surely the precursor of the garden city idea 
which developed via the Victorian well-to-do suburb 
into Bournville, Letchworth and Welwyn. These 
names summarize the whole limited scope of English 
conscious planning in the past. 

But in the field of unconscious planning, in the 
informal relationship of building to building, space 
to building and space to space we have had a great 
tradition, evident in almost any old town where 
good building still largely prevails. 

Take Cambridge for instance. We enter from the 
south by Trumpington Street, pleasant but un- 
exceptional, curving invitingly out of sight. Round 
the bend, and the line of monumental buildings 
begins to unfold, first the Fitzwilliam, then Peter- 
house and Pembroke. Then the street narrows and 
curves again, and the Pitt Press, subtly placed on 
the bend, leads us on expectantly into King’s 
Parade, with its contrasted grandeur and domes- 
ticity. The Senate House is the climax and here we 
pause. Passageways leading off to the right give a 
glimpse of further scenes and spaces. Or, if we stand 
by the entrance to King’s, the long line of tall houses 
opposite will lead our eye to Great St. Mary’s Tower, 
and on into the cavern of Trinity Street, which again 
curves away in the distance. If we follow along it, it 
will lead us to the second climax, the Great Gates of 
Trinity and St. John’s. 

In the colleges themselves, of which these two are 
typical, court succeeds court in a similar informal 
manner. There is always a sense of enclosure, yet 
spaces and buildings have infinite variations in 
scale and appearance and relation to one another. 
Then suddenly one reaches the Backs, and the whole 
panorama opens out. 

The same effects, haphazard yet coherent, are also 
met of course at Oxford, and to varying extent in 
numerous other towns, in Devizes and King’s Lynn, 
Wisbech and Stamford, Norwich and Bristol. Almost 
always the effect is undeliberate, though many a 
later building may have been designed with special 
reference to its position; a notable example is the 
Pitt Press on the outside of the curve of Trump- 
ington Street. 

In the same way the characteristic English land- 
scape was &n unconscious organic development 
which by the eighteenth century was widespread and 
established over the old enclosed parts of the coun- 
try, generally the more prosperous areas. What the 
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Carriageways...roads... 
playgrounds... they all call for asphalte 

- and asphalte means Val de Travers. 
For nearly eighty years this famous firm 
has been developing new techniques in 
asphalte construction. And now, with 
a group of Associated Companies and 
branches throughout the country, their 
knowledge, experience, and _ general 
resources make them pre-eminent in 


this field. 


ACTIVITIES 
of the Company and its Associates 

@ ASPHALTE MINE OWNERS in Germany and 
Sicily @ QUARRY OWNERS e ASPHALTE 
CONTRACTORS @ TARPAVIORS e@ TARMAC- 
ADAM MANUFACTURERS e@ ASPHALTE GROUT 
MAKERS @ TAR SPRAYERS @ ROAD LINE 
PAINT SPECIALISTS @® HARD TENNIS COURT 
and PLAYGROUND CONSTRUCTORS @ VALCO- 
THERM TILE MANUFACTURERS. 
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VAL DE TRAVERS 


The name that stands supreme for product and service 


THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY LIMITED 
VAL DE TRAVERS HOUSE, 21-22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : City 7001 (10 lines) - Telegrams: Traversable, Telex, London 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. TAROADS LTD. THE DIAMOND TREAD (1938) LTD. 
THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LTD. SICILIAN ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. UNITED 
LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. W. G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 







BRANCHES 
BIRMINGHAM - CANTERBURY - EXETER - GLASGOW - LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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Georgian landscape designers did was to create con- 
sciously and in a slightly idealized way what had 
previously been produced by a natural process of 
development. They made an art of a spontaneous 
tradition. Cannot the same be done in the sphere of 
planning, and is not the South Bank a largely 
successful attempt? 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge. D. W. Lioyp. 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 





The Building Exhibition 1951 

Since the war there has undoubtedly been a 
boom in exhibitions, particularly in Trade Exhi- 
bitions. Part of this success has without question 
been due to the vitality injected by the stand 
designers who are nowadays commissioned by most 
go-ahead manufacturers, as a matter of course, to 
earry out the all-important task of presentation. 

To employ such a specialist is only sound policy, 
for good presentation is becoming increasingly 
important, not only in its impact on the consumer, 
but also in the way it affects the morale of a sales 
staff. 

Going to press before the Building Exhibition 
opens, one can only judge from advance informa- 
tion whether this trend is continuing, but indica- 
tions suggest that it is, and certainly, in this of all 
exhibitions, it should. 

Unfortunately it is impossible in the space 
available to comment on more than a few of the 
stand designs and exhibits. This short survey will 
nevertheless provide a retrospective bird’s-eye view 
of some. 

Williams & Williams Ltd. 


These well-known manufacturers of metal 





windows had a double-deck stand of unusually 
interesting construction, the first floor being 
supported by a single laminated wood cantilever 
and braced by a tension wire. A second cantilever, 





at.right-angles to the other, was used to support the 
office on the first floor. A wall of double glazed 
aluminex formed a screen at the back of the stand. 
Their exhibits—examples of the various types of 
metal window frames, door frames and pressed 
steel partition units which they manufacture—were 
integrated most ingeniously in the display, in 
ways that demonstrated clearly their practical 
application. 

Faced with the problem of displaying so much 
clear glass merely framed in metal, the designers 
made effective use of natural polished wood both 
structurally and for display as a suitable foil to the 
other materials. 

Designers: Arcon. Consulting Engineer: F. J. 
Samuely. 


Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
Pilkingtons, in keeping with their traditions and 
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their leading position in the glass industry, provided 
an individual note by wrapping their stand design 
round the theme of ‘Alice Through the Looking 
Glass.’ This signature tune gave them full scope in 
displaying the many decorative aspects of this 
remarkably versatile material—versatile at least 
in the hands of Pilkingtons and their designers. 
Most of the structure too was of glass. For example, 
beneath the great, decorative illuminated glass 
crown (‘Alice’s crown’) the floor of the circular 
reception area was of glass-concrete slabs, the steps 
up to it were of rough cast glass, and for the 
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balustrade, ‘Armourplate,’ ‘Insulight’ hollow g!ass 
blocks and rough cast glass were used structurally. 
These products, together with polished plate glass, 
silvered glass, ‘Vitrolite, and the ‘Insulight’ 
double glazing unit were blended very effectively 
to demonstrate the remarkable qualities of glass 
as a structural and decorative material. 

Designer: S. M. Sternfeldt. 


[continued on page 410 
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Telephone : RENown 1321 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO. LTD., 58, VICTORIA ST., S.W.|I. 
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This large building was recently reconstructed to form the Head Office of the 
Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Co. (1920) Ltd. It 
houses a large number of design and clerical staff and is provided with a full scale 
kitchen and canteen. The building is equipped with direct radiator heating and a 
warm fresh-air inlet system, using a Potterton Gas-Fired ‘ Rex’ 3/10 boiler rated 
at 1,250,000 B.Th.Us. per hour. The hot water supply for the kitchen, wash 
basins, etc., is served by a ‘ Rex’ D/5 boiler, rated at 164,000 B.Th.Us. per hour. 


Heating Installation by 


RICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD. 


151 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
using 


Potterton 


gas-fired boilers 








THOMAS DE LA RUE &CO.LTD. (GAS DIVISION ) 





Imperial House, 84/86 Regent St., London, W.1. Northern Area: 4 Albert Sq., Manchester 2. Midlands Area: Portobello Works, Warwick. 
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London Brick Co. Ltd. 

By adopting an interesting arrangement of thick 
display fins, London Brick were able to muster a 
large number of end and side surfaces for the 
practical demonstration of their wide range of 
bricks and other clay products. The central trio of 
fins, carried to a height of 18 ft. 6 in., were cleverly 
designed to emphasize the possibilities of reinforced 





brickwork; the base was largely cut away in order 

to house a revolving cone carrying a photographic 

display of some of the Company’s activities. 
Designer: John R. Harris. 


Chance Brothers Ltd. 

By using a box-shaped welded frame design, 
Chance Brothers designers reduced the structural 
element in their stand to the visual minimum. 
Framed examples of reeded and rolled glass were 
displayed in a regular pattern at eye-level, and 
above that level the framework was used by way of 
contrast for a display of irregular shaped panels 
in an irregular pattern. This was a very effective 
scheme, for it made it possible to view a wide 
variety of panels from both inside and outside 





the stand from all angles in conditions that approxi- 
mated to their practical application. Chance 
Brothers at the same time took the opportunity of 
presenting prototypes of six new decorative 
figured rolled glasses to enable them to assess the 
reactions of architects and builders to them—a 








progressive move in a specialized field that has 
seen little new for a number of years. 
Designers: Boissevain and Osmond. 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd. 

The Marley oast-house once again dominated 
this firm’s exhibit with its practical display of the 
tiler’s ancient craft. This echo of tradition acted, 
however, as a suitable contrast to the evidence of 
Marley’s progressive outlook, for they had several 
new products on show for the first time. The Yeoman 
tile, for example, is a variable gauge Roman pattern 
tile without mitres at the corners, a product with 
enhanced weathering properties which is the out- 
come of several years development; Marley plain 
and cored base skirtings have been evolved for 
floor tiles to eliminate timber for skirtings; there 
is now a plastic edging strip for finishing off at the 
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edge of tiling and Marley Jointless Industrial 
Flooring. 
In addition, their full range of products was also 





on display including the Marlith wood-wool slabs 
used as a suspended ceiling. 


William Mallinson & Sons Ltd. 

No name is better known in the field of decorative 
woods than that of Mallinson. This year they were 
represented at Olympia by a rather simple stand, 
but which was used to display such a variety of 
woods, veneers and plywoods that their choice of 
simplicity in structure was essential. The stand 





was in fact constructed practically entirely of 
decorative woods ranging from seasoned hardwoods 


[continued on page 412 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


| FURNISHING & DECORATION 


HIGH CLASS JOINERY 
FINE CABINET WORK 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
EXTERIOR PAINTING 


UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHING 
CARPETS 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


ARCHITECTS’ 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
THEATRES & CINEMAS 
HOTELS 

LICENSED PREMISES 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


BANKS 


BOARDROOMS & OFFICES 


PASSENGER LINERS 


SCHEMES CARRIED OUT 


DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES & WORKING DRAWINGS 
PROVIDED BY OUR OWN STUDIOS 


55 Bold St., 
Liverpool, 1. 


also at 


Belfast & G lasgow 


17 Grosvenor St., 


London, Wi ; 


Head Ofice : Adelphi Works, Cobbold Road, Willesden, NW.10 
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Reeded glass is available in four patterns, 
Narrow, Broad, Cross and Major. The glass itself is 
exceptionally white and clear and its surface bright and 
lustrous. The light transmissions of all the patterns are about the 
same, but the narrower reeds give greater obscuration. They 
are excellent glasses for partitioning, for 
R c E D FE D borrowed lights and for windows where 
some obscuration is required. The reeding 
is completely in key with the tendency of so much contemporary 
architecture to emphasize either vertical or horizontal motifs. 
Two new developments of Reeded glass, 
Narrow and Broad Reedlyte, offer 
greater obscuration and are more 
suitable where a high degree of 
privacy is necessary. Besides 
their normal architectural uses they are employed in lighting fittings, 
diffused lighting panels and decorative lighting schemes. Special lighting 
glasses such as Luminating (which has a very narrow reeded 
pattern) are also available. 

TECHNICAL DETAILS FoR REEDED GLASSES 
Width of Reeds: Narrow-} in., Broad-3 in., 
Cross 3 in., and Major-1? in. 
Light Transmission: 85 per cent. 
Thickness and Weight: } in. (36 oz./sq. ft.), # in. (44 0z./sq ft.). 


Maximum size of Sheet: 100 x 42-in. 


hance. 
-.-» GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass Works, Smethwick 40, Birmingham. 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


Tel: West Bromwich 1824 + London Office: 28 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 6002 


Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern 
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to the latest techniques in plywood manufacture. 
Even the refectory table in English oak had an 
inlaid border comprising no less than two hundred 
and fifty-nine different types of wood from the 
Commonwealth, exact replicas of those used in the 
table now in the Prime Minister’s Conference Room 
in the House of Commons. 

In contrast was the display of special lightweight 
aircraft constructions, utilizing End Grain Balsa 
as a core. 


John Thompson Beacon Windows Ltd. 

In order to give a realistic and practical note to 
their display of metal windows, sashes, door frames 
and other products, Thompson Beacons resorted— 
and most effectively—in their stand design to a 
straightforward architectural exercise. One com- 
plete side comprised a run of aluminium double 
hung sashes, operated by spiral sash balances or 





counterbalance weights and chains, housed in the 
sashes which are of rustproofed pressed metal 
surrounds. The office was enclosed by a special 
glazed screen unit designed for office purposes. 
The company also put on show a new window 
which provides ventilation without draught, and 
displayed it with a combined fan and water spray 





apparatus to demonstrate its effectiveness in rainy 
weather. 


Designer: C. L. Franck. Eliot Vale 


CONTRACTORS etc 





Hostel at Bryanston Square. General contractors: 
Griggs & Son. Sub-contractors: Reinforced concrete: 
Diespeker Ltd. Structural steel: Twisteel Ltd. Tiles, 
tiling: Camden Tiles Ltd. Paropa roofing: Frazzi 
Ltd. Glass: Jay-Cee & Co. Woodblock flooring: 
Vigers Bros. Patent flooring: Semtex Ltd. Central 
heating, ventilation, plumbing: Ellis (Kensington) 
Ltd. Electric wiring: P. A. Neale Ltd. Electric light 
fixtures: Hume Atkins Ltd. Door furniture: Knight 
& Co. Casements: C. E. Welstead Ltd. Window 
furniture: Arens Controls Ltd. Rolling shutters: 
Shutter Contractors Ltd. Iron staircases, railings: 
George Wright (London) Ltd. Venetian blinds: 
J. Avery & Co. Joinery: Welwyn Builders Ltd. 
Service table: Morgan & Partners Ltd. Staircases: 
Lindsay & Son Ltd. Metalwork on internal 
staircases: Kingsmill Metal Co. Wallpapers: John 
Line & Sons Ltd. 


Memorial Chapel at Lytham St. Anne’s. General 
contractors: P. A. Baines & Sons (Preston). Sub- 
contractors: External facing bricks: The Buckley 
Junction Metallic Brick Company. Roof tiles: The 
Manchester Slate Co. Floors: The Marley Tile Co. 
Ironmongery: Parker, Winder & Achurch Ltd. 
Lighting fittings in clubroom: Troughton & Young 
Ltd. Lighting fittings in chapel: Merchant Adven- 
turers Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Rowe Brothers & Co. 
Metal windows: The Pinson Metal Window Co. 
Precast stone: The Liverpool Artificial Stone Co. 
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Heat, Light-—and Time 


The water and gas supplies, the electricity and telephone wiring 
in modern buildings are, as a matter of course, planned 
on the drawing board, but the clocks are too often 
forgotten. Yet in all large buildings accurate and con- 
sistent time-indication is important and it pays to plan it 
with the other services. The time-indication for the South Bank 
exhibition was planned in this way using Gibson Master-and- 
Slave clocks. There are 133 Slave clocks and Time Recorders (some 
of them specially designed for the buildings in which they are 
used), driven by electrical impulses from a single Master clock. Batteries 


charged from the mains maintain the system during power-cuts. 







Baume and Company are specialists in electrical time-indication and are always prepared to design special clocks. 


Baume & Co. Ltd. 


LONDON and LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


BAUME Longines Gibson 
WATCHES WATCHES TIMERS CLOCKS 
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“NEXT TIME, I'LL HAVE 
ALL THE FURNITURE 
AND FITTINGS 
IN STEEL... BY 


Sankey-Sheldon 
~OF COURSE.” 
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“Ciceat Sankey-Sheldon Limited, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 




























T.S.S. OCEAN MONARCH : THE CORAL CAFE 


——— = PUBLIC 
co x BUILDINGS 


oR 
HOSPITALS 
HOTELS 
THEATRES 
CINEMAS 


SHIP 
FURNISHING 


RESTORATION 
ETC. ETC. 


MAPLE & CO. LTD., with their subsidiary 
H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD., CHELTENHAM 











Architects : f 

Messrs. A. McINNES GARDNER & PARTNERS have adequate facilities for undertaking large contracts under 
Builders : architects’ supervision. Many public buildings throughout the world 
LE Te Sea provide evidence in constructional work, furnishing and decoration 
Owners: 


Messrs, FURNESS WITHY & CO. LIMITBD MAPLE 
~_ 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 
MAPLE & CO.LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. 


PARIS : BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH ° BRIGHTON : BRISTOL ‘ LEEDS : LEICESTER ‘ NOTTINGHAM : BUENOS AIRES 
ON LLL RTE SLD SS) 
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Rosebank fabric No. 6656, 31" wide cretonne, 
in red, blue, green or brown grounds. 


F abrics usually provide the 

main notes in your colour themes — 
why not solve your problem 

by using the beautiful and durable 


“ Rosebank ” range? 


ROSEBAN 
fabrics 


TURNBULL & STOCKDALE LTD » MANCHESTER 
London Office: Kent House, Market Place, Oxford Circus, W.1 
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“KEARSLEY” 
PAINT PRODUCTS 


are strictly controlled throughout their 

manufacture from formulation to final filling 

into containers. Quality and durability are 

synonymous with the name ‘‘KEARSLEY’’ 

and the experience of more than a century 

in the solution of painting problems is at 
your service. 





‘““ARKAY’? HARD GLOSS PAINT «+ ‘‘NULAC’”’ 
SYNTHETIC COLOUR FINISHES ¢ ‘‘R. K. DURO”’ 
DURABLE PROTECTIVE PAINT * “BITUMARKA’’ 
ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINT °¢ “STIPPOLO”’ OIL 
BOUND WATER PAINT ° ‘‘ARKAMATTE” FLAT 
OIL PAINT AND EVERY TYPE OF FINISH q 
FOR INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE PURPOSES . 


FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST TO— 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. q 
RIPON YORKSHIRE 
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GRIGGS & SON 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 


96 VICTORIA STREET 
WESTMINSTER S.W.I| 
Telephone VICTORIA 9641 (6 lines) 
os... 
ESTABLISHED 1887 





[fD. 











Contracts in hand or recently completed include :— 


Workshops Stratford. Architect C. C. Handisyde, 
A.R.1.B.A., A.A. Dipl. in collaboration 
with Hammett & Norton, A/A.R.!.B.A., 
A.A. Dipl. 

Warehouses Wapping. Architects Stock, Page & 
Stock, F/F.R.1.B.A. 


Shops and Offices, 72, New Bond St., W.1. 
Architect Joseph Emberton, F.R.I.B.A. 


Showrooms 


Offices Reconstruction of Armour and Union 
House, St. Martins-le-Grand, E.C.I. 
Architects Gunton & Gunton, F/F.R.1.B.A 
Mill Extensions to Hovis Ltd., Grosvenor 
Road, S.W.I. Architects Nicholas & 


Dixon-Spain, F/F.R.1.B.A. 


Bryanston Square, W.2. Architect 
J. W. A. Cubitt, M.B.E., B.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Hostel 


Bank Reconstruction 34, Cannon St., E.C.2. 


Architect C. H. Perkins, A.R.I.B.A. 








You wouldn't use plywood 
for strong-room walls... 


—but much valuable material that can’t go in 
the strong-room is left in rooms fitted only with 
the flimsiest locks. Meet the challenge of the 
modern burglar, and his advanced methods and 
equipment, by specifying Ingersoll ‘ Steel-Clad’ 
10 (yes, TEN) lever locks, which offer maximum 
security for all types of premises. 

They are applicable to any type of door, and their 
clean design will please the most fastidious. 


UNIQUE MASTER-KEY SYSTEM 


Your clients can Ingersoll-lock anything from a two-roomed 
flat to a group of factories, each with a different and exclusive 
combination—one master-key to open all. Employees or 
family can have sub-master keys to open only those buildings 
or rooms they are authorised to enter. 























AT YOUR SERVICE — THE 


INGERSOLL SECURITY 
ADVISORY BUREAU. The services of technical experts 
are offered to you and your clients. Write for details 


or, better still, ring BYRon 3456 and ask for a 
representative to call. 








The Ingersoll! 
Automatic Rim Deadlock Mortise Clawbolt Deadloch 


The Ingersol] Bracea The Ingersoll 
All-Stee! Padlock 











@ Steel=Clad for 


®@ Positive Deadlocking 
@ Concealed Fixing 


INGERSOLL SECURITY 
ADVISORY BUREAU 


INGERSOLL 


Maximum Security 


Olineieien LOCKS LIMITED 
Combination 22, INGERSOLL CORNER, RUISLIP, 
@No unauthorised MIDDLESEX 


Duplicating of Keys 
















































BALUSTRADE, 22, ELY PLACE, LONDON. 


BEST AND LLOYD LIMITED, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM, 21 
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BESTS LLIND 


LIMITED 


Established 1840. 


Our DESIGN SERVICE 
and the accumulated know- 


ledge of more than 100 


years’ experience in metal 

craft is free for you to use. 

May we have your enquiries? 

The illustrations show recent 

work produced and erected 
by us for:— 

Lewis Solomon & Son, 

F/F.R.1.B.A. 





= 





London Showroom: 25, MUSEUM STREET, RAILING, 22, ELY PLACE, LONDON. 


LONDON, W.C.1!. Telephone MUSeum 2113 


Telephone SMEthwick 1191. 











THE MODERN 


ready mid-December 


FACTORY 


by EDWARD D. MILLS, FRIBA 


THIS Is A BOOK for architects and industrialists. Its purpose is to help solve 
the many present-day problems of factory layout, planning, design and 
construction. It contains chapters dealing with siting and layout; the factory 
estate; the design and structural techniques employed for modern factory 
buildings; technical considerations; storage and warehouse accommodation; 
administration buildings; industrial laboratories; industrial welfare buildings. 
There are numerous line-diagrams, tables and working check-lists in the text, and 
the book illustrates, with photographs and drawings, a selection of the more 
interesting factories recently built in this country and abroad, factories which are 
not only efficient production units but also outstanding examples of contemporary 
architecture. It ends with a comprehensive bibliography. 

The author, in addition to practising privately since 1936 with notable success 
over a wide field (including factories, laboratories, canteens) has held several 
lecturing and examining appointments, has served on a number of advisory panels 
and is at present a member of the MARS Group executive. He was the zone 
architect responsible for the Administration Building at the South Bank Festival 
Exhibition. 


Bound in full cloth boards. Size 94 ins. x 7} ins. 192 pages including frontispiece 
and 42 pages of plates; many line drawings, a bibliography and an index. 
Price 30s. net. Postage 8d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate SW1 
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@ designed by Robin Day 














shown at the Festival of Britain 
at the Ninth Triennale, Milan 
at the Home Furnishing Show, New York 


and now on general sale 





Pressure proofed by patented 
process and tested at every 
stage. Only proven leads go 
into Venus Drawing Pencils 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


CCWIRAIIE ... 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


ENUS 
Serfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON. €E.5 





THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 












ea 














* Fiftz; experts of national renown 
have combined to make 


Modern Building 


Construction 


Edited by RICHARD GREENHALGH, A.LStruct.E. 


The most up-to-date, comprehensive and reliable work available for craftsmen, 
builders, surveyors, architects, and specialists in professions allied to building. 
The three volumes contain a wealth of experience and data, given by experts 
who have learned from years of practical work the best way to do a job. 


Send this coupon to-day 




















seis as ri ee 
ae NEW ERA puBLI vane Sa 
°o 
THE se, Parker Street, compe en : 
Pitman ine a cost of obligation: you i ats varus 
san Bull minal first P - 4 
ee tot ng complete ee Boles instalments. 
yout oti eee) by a few further m 
the balance to 
Name 
ae 
i enquiries to ARA) 
South AWS AGENC ss BOX 1033 
-_ (cenTRA JOHANNESBUR >. | 
OT enti | 
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Craftsmanship in Building 
Building Calculations 
Builder’s Geometry 
Building Science 
Brickwork 


Training of Craftsmen and 
Specialists in the Building 
Industry 


Roof Coverings 
Plastering 

Painting and Decorating 
Paperhanging 

Glazing 

Plumbing 

Gas-Fitting 

Electrical Fitting 


Training and Opportunities of 
an Architectural Student 


History of Architecture 
Architectural Drawing 
Architectural Design 
Architectural Acoustics 
Architect’s Office and Routine 
Structural Engineering 
Fire-resisting Construction 


Concrete: Plain and Reinforced 

Masonry 

Joinery 

Carpentry 

Stairs and Handrails 

Shop Fronts and Fittings 

Builder’s Office and Routine 

Book - keeping, Accounting, 
Costing 

Estimating 

Preliminary Operations 

Superintendence 

Drainage and Sanitation 

Heating 

Ventilation 

Prefabrication 


Land Surveying and Levelling 

Specifications and Quantities 

Building Law 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution 

Institution of Structural Engineers 


PRESENTED IN THREE PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES WITH FIVE 
INSET COLOUR PLATES 



























































qonsraucten with the superior work- 
manship that has made the Milners Safe 
Co. suppliers of protective equipment 
to the Bank of England, the Admiralty 
and War Office, and to Banks through- 
out the world, Milners Steel Rolling 
Shutters—electrical or hand-operated 
—are your premises’ best possible 
protection against fire or theft. 











Part of an industrial building protected by Milners shutters 


Write for full particulars and Catalogue to the Shutter Division of 


Milners Safe Co. Ltd. 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.|I. 


[MILNERS- 









Regd. Trade Mark 


Telephone: CENtral 0041-5 
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THE 
ARISTOCRAT 





ACCRINGTON 





‘Nori’ Bricks 








THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD. 
ACCRINGTON, LANCS. PHONE: ACCRINGTON 2684 














A Power Crisis 
threatens this Winter 









The reason—demand has grown 
faster than the capacity to supply 






The number of domestic consumers has risen 
by over 1 million compared with three years 
ago —a 10 per cent increase — but annual 
domestic consumption is 20 per cent more 
than it was then. Industrial consumption 
is increasing even faster. British Industry is 
now using a fifth more electricity than a year 
ago and twice as much as before the War. 













Still more power is needed for rearma- 
ment and for home and export production. 
It can be supplied, despite the plant shortage, 
by existing power stations— if... The “ if” 
is that too many users do not switch on at 
the same time. When they do and “ Peak ” 
demands become too great, power cuts are 
necessary. 













To help to stop power cuts, domestic 
users, shops, hotels and offices are urged to 
keep their electric fires switched off, and to 
cut down their demand in every possible way 
during Peak Hours. That will mean some 
sacrifice in order to keep the factories going. 











Industries, in additiun to their load-spreading 
arrangements, must use electricity with the 
utmost efficiency and economy. Above all 
there must be 


NO WASTE 





BRITISH ELECTRICITY Sa 


~rs 





















- — 
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You cant pass by this window f 





RIPPERS are now producing the new wooden casement window, 
made with heavier sections in accordance with the recently revised 
British Standards Specification. The high quality of Ripper Standard 
joinery has long been appreciated by the building trade—and 
Rippers see to it that the confidence of architects and builders is 
more than justified. 








This new window conforms to BSS 644: Part 1: G7, ® 
1951, and is available from stock in the complete 
No Bar, Lay Bar and Full Bar ranges—with 
either flush or projecting sills. Also made up to 
order into 45° or 60° cant bays, 90° square bays 
or 224° segmental bays, or attached to standard 
door frames to form winglights. 










RIPPERS LIMITED, 

Castle Hedingham, Essex. 
Telephone : Hedingham 191 (4 lines) 
London—g, Southampton Place (Suite 16) W.C.1. 
CHAncery 8306/7 











Specify the original and best 
sliding door gear for all your 
future jobs. 


Cold rolled steel tracks 
Best grey cast-iron brackets 
Maintenance-free trolleys 





Write for drawings, catalogue 
and advice. 





Obtainable from all Builders’ Merchants 


12 
esc O/BRITISH TROLLEY TRACK CO 


COBURN WORKS. COPPERFIELD STREET“: 
WATERLOO 4311 | TROLTRACK, SEDIST, 
(3 lines) LONDON LONDON. $.El 
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Prevent dust and deterioration of 


walls and floors of concrete, plaster, cement or brick with 


BITULACUM 


Bitulacum prevents the disintegration 
3 of walls and floors of concrete, 

plaster, cement or brick. It resists 

the penetration of moisture, 

petrol, oil, grease and paraffin, is 

equally suitable for use inside 

or out, and is supplied in 15 standard 

colours as well as black, white 

and transparent, all with matt or 

gloss finish. 


The ideal hardwearing finish for 
walls and floors of factories, 
workshops, power stations, garages, 
canteens and aeroplane hangars, 
and for the exterior of, all buildings of 
brick, concrete and stone. 


Bitulac Ltd., Collingwood Buildings, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
London Office: 219/220, Dashwood House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 





CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
CHAPTER HOUSE 


The RooF, of IRISH BOG OAK, was built in 1405-6 by 
PRIOR CHILLENDEN. It has waggon-vaulting, with gilded 
ribs, and is go ft. long, 36 ft. wide and 65 ft. high. 
To-day it is lit by 20— 500 watt indirect lighting 
fittings concealed behind the heating panels seen in 


the photograph. 


The fittings are mounted in 4 groups of 3 and 4 groups 
of 2, 15 ft. above floor level, with switching arranged 


to give 3 intensities of light. 


Installation by: 

Drake and Gorham 
(Contractors) Limited 
36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


eas aN 7a \ ty: 


ALSO MANCHESTER - HEREFORD - WINCHESTER 











A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


Although this window in Reigate 

_ Stone had suffered deep erosion 
it was preferred not to take it out, 
which would disturh the interior, 
and so reinstatement could not 
be in natural stone. 


Solved by “ PLASTIC 
RECONSTRUCTED STONE” 


The photograph shows one stage 
in the work of cutting away the 
| decayed stone and skilfully reform- 
ing the exterior in our specially 
| prepared, heavily reinforced, 
‘**Plastic Reconstructed Stone,” 
| a considerable saving in cost 
| and inconvenience. 








Restoration work in progress 


SIDLESHAM CHURCH near 





129 GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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Architect ‘ 
HARRY SHE 



















Telephone: HOP 2366. Also at BRISTOL and BIRMINGHAM 








Four great names rely on BIH 


Mazda Lighting Equipment has behind it all the 
wealth of experience and manufacturing resources 
of BTH — a company renowned throughout the 
world. It is not surprising therefore that great 
names in industry and commerce should rely on 
Mazda to provide the finest and most up-to-date 
lighting in whatever form it is required. 


The BTH Lighting Advisory Service, staffed by 
engineers who have made a special study of all 
forms of industrial lighting, exists to help users, 
consultants and contractors everywhere to obtain 
the fullest value from their lighting installations. 
Detailed recommendations and plans will be 
prepared without charge or obligation on appli- 
cation to any BTH office. 





For leadership in lighting 
x 
{say Mazda 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. 
' Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
M4353A (Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 








i 
| 
: 


They all chose MAZDA 









The Steel Company of Wales Ltd. Over 
1,000 specially designed Mazda Blended Light 
Fittings each using one 1,000W. tungsten and 
two 400W. mercury vapour lamps were sup- 
plied for the lighting of the new Rolling Mills. 


Messrs. Glenfield & Kennedy Ltd. In all, 
more than 1,000 Mazda Fluorescent Twin 
Lamp Reflectors light 130,000 square feet of 
the Kilmarnock Works of this famous 
Hydraulic Engineering Company. 


Ixxiv 






Tea a % . 
Messrs. J. Marlow & Sons Ltd. At this 
Northampton factory where the famous 
‘Waukeezi’ shoes are made, the lighting 
system has recently been renewed and Mazda 
Fluorescent Reflectors have been installed. 


ic § 
e 


The Northern Aluminium Co. Ltd. This 
important new Rogerstone (Mon.) factory 
has been lighted with over 800 Mazda 
Tungsten Lamp Low Temperature Over- 
lamp Reflectors. 
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BUILOING...EXPANDING... 
OR INSTALLING NEW MACHINES 7? 


- ‘youu NEED US / 


















































SPEED the fixing of all equipment with Rawlbolts and Rawlplugs. 
Get the machines and heavy stuff bolted down quickly, firmly, 
ready for immediate use with Rawlbolts — the dry fixing that does 
away with grouting-in and waiting for cement to dry. 


Fix the lighter fittings — switchgear, pipes, cables, lights — FIXING DEVICES 


with Rawlplugs —the fastest and firmest screw fixings in the world! 
Use Rawlplug Fixing Devices where “ speed is the essence of the contract” Se a ee Se B 397 


THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LIMITED - CROMWELL ROAD - LONDON >: S.W.7 








THE UNSOPHISTICATED ARTS 
“WE drawn and described by BARBARA JONES 


in The Observer, Harold Nicolson writes : 


** Miss Jones has given us a charming album, which 

I warmly commend to those who like to order their 
Christmas presents in advance. She has done more 

than that. She has given definition to a branch of 
aesthetic impulse that has hitherto remained unclassified 
and even unrecognized. The fact that her book is 
delightful to look at should not obscure for us its more 
serious value; we should be grateful for researches of such 
diligence and acumen. . . . Thank you, Barbara Jones.” 


and in The Spectator, Jocelyn Brooke writes : 





‘This is a gay and entirely delightful book, ys 
obviously the perfect Christmas present. I can 4 
think of hardly anybody who won’t find some- PA s 
thing to like about it... . But Miss Jones has we a ¥ 
produced something more than a yuletide , wv A 
gift. The Unsophisticated Arts is plainly destined .*  . 
to be an important source-book for that eo Ba 
monumental history of taste which, one oF ~ 
supposes, will sooner or later have PA Ss ro 
to be compiled.” aa so J 
= aii a 
One of vie many » dramings i in Barbara Jones’s book Ps Fg o rd 


7 $ ¥ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1 ,% & + 
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‘DURABLE REFLECTIVE ROOFING ”’ 
is a scientific mastic roofing carrying a 
twenty year guarantee and very moderate 
in price. May we send you details? 



















Southern Depot: 


Great Testwood, 
Totton, 
M Southamplon . 


Asphaltic Hooring, 
Roofing, Tanking and 
Gladstone Street, Dewsripr Course Work, and 
Rntingehen tel. a : 

York. Bucll-uopp Fell Roofing 
Himberloy Mouse, / 


14/17, Hollowm biaduct 
C7 


Northern Depot: 


Selefhonesd XK 
City; 1456/2, 4553, C271 























~ 
HARCO PATENT 


METALACE 


PRODUCED IN ROLLS OF 25’ 
TO 100’ LONG BY 2’11” WIDE. 
The artistic effect of Harco Patent 
Metalace renders it particularly 
suitable for use where care of de- 
sign and appointment are of major 
importance. Architects will appre- 
ciate that it not only screens the 
unsightly, but allows free circu- 
lation of air. The patterns in which 
Metalace can be woven, make it 
the perfect selection for Lift Shaft 
Enclosures, Ventilating Panels, 
Radiator Covers, Electric Heater 
Covers, etc. 


— ame ~— | Harvey | 
Dlustration shows Pattern No. M.1010. Ovaer Patterns and full particulars in 
=, G .A.Warvey & Co. (London) Ltd. Woolwich Ruad, London, S.E.7 } 
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One of the products of the 
ATLAS STONE CO. LTD. 










BUILDING BLOCKS 


Here: are building blocks you can rely on. Constant insize, 
texture, and density, they can be used on either in- 
terior or exterior work. Solid or cellular . . . in standard 
or special sizes . . . they all have high insulating quali- 
ties and greatly exceed all B.S.S. requirements. Atlas 
Building Blocks can be made to any density or texture 
in Foamed Slag, Clinker light-weight aggregates, or in 
normal weight ballast—and the cost is surprisingly low. 


ATLAS 


STONE COMPANY LTD. 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, S.W.I. 














Telegrams: London Offices: “‘Atlastonco, Sowest”’ 






Telephone: ABBey 3081-2-3-4. 






Works at Meldreth, Greenhithe, Strood, 
Cambridge, Park Royal (London) and Snorne. 















Lobel Uathocle 
LIGHTIN 










| M | | | } }) Designed to new trends, Cold Cathode offers scope in decoration and charm 


and combines the advantages of instant starting, greater efficiency, long 
WOOTTON MOUNT lamp life and their ability to operate on reduced voltage supply. 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD A large range of industrial and decorative units available. 
BOURNEMOUTH BRANCHES: LONDON - LEEDS - GLASGOW 
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ALL 


ARCHITECTS... are not designing kitchens. 
But those who are have a 
special problem in these 
days of fuel cuts and scarci- 
ties. What cooker to specify? 


For the small kitchen the 
Wellstood, because it burns 
any solid fuel with con- 
spicuous economy, is surely 
one of the most practical. 


Why not send a postcard 
for the Wellstood Informa- 
tion Sheet, giving full details 
of this modern insulated 
cooker? 


Approved by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. 





WELLSTOOD 


COOKER & WATER HEATER 


Smith & Wellstood Ltd., Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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ST. PANCRAS WAY 


Architects : Messrs. Norman & Dawbarn. 


STEEL BALUSTRADING, PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
BALCONY RAILINGS. DOORS TO REFUSE 
CHAMBERS, PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURE & 
SPECIAL LAMP STANDARDS. 


LIGHT STEELWORK (1925) LTD. 
HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 3674 


Architectural Review 














Sea air and 





kitchen steam and 





city smoke are hard 





BROLAC 


CAN 

Whether to resist tough condi- F 
tions outside, or to provide an 

enamel surface indoors, Brolac TAKE 17: 
is the acknowledged standard 
gloss finish. Thehankolin Brolac ; : 
stiffens its resistance to bad —says Painter Bill 
weather—its fine finish shows 
no signs of cracking or flaking 
under the worst conditions, but 
stays hard and yet flexible too. 
A Brolac job is a job that’s going 
to last. 


2B ral a Cc THE DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 

You will find MURAC, the matt oil finish made in the Brolac works, ideal for 

interior decoration. Send for the FREE Brolac colour scheme booklet to 


JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL AND LONDON) LTD + HENGROVE - BRISTOL 4 


on paint 














GUNAUNVNAUEUNOUEGUOUEOUOGOOUOUEOUOUEOUOUEOUOU OUOUOUOOOOUOUOUOOEOOU 
Non-warping 


o Non-swelling. 
vaTexT — Non-shrinking 


FLOORBOARDS 


This new Swedish Parquet Flooring development 
is now widely used throughout Scandinavia in 
public and private buildings of all kinds. It requires 
no sub-floor, and can be handled as easily as an 
ordinary softwood board. The invention com- 
bines a hardwood wearing-surface with a sup- 
porting structure of cheaper softwood designed 
to counteract any tendency to warp or twist. 


Kahr’s Patent Flooring is of laminated construc- 
tion, bonded together with a modern damp-proof 
synthetic glue. Each board is tongued and grooved 
lengthwise and at the ends, to ensure smooth, 
strong and silent joints. The Flooring is available 
in a variety of very attractive types in Oak, Beech, 
Ash and other hardwoods, giving the widest scope 
to the Architect and Interior Decorator. Boards 
are in 9 to 12 feet lengths, easily laid, and no 
timber licences are required. 


Write for illustrated descriptive leaflet 


MASTERS & ANDREN LTD. 


66, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 Royal 1234 
DODD UUU DU DEOTUEQ QUOTE TE UEETUUCUR ET CTE TEE TE TT 
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The best from Scandinavia— 





Photograph by Heal’s of London, 


Fritz Hansens Eftl., Copenhagen. 


imported by 


FINMAR LTD 


12-16 HOLBEIN PLACE, SLOANE SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.I + Telephone Sloane 5565 














Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation -~~ fia 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1! 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines). Glasgow, Manchester, B’ham, Leeds 




















for Bathrooms, Kitchens, 
Canteens, etc. 


Specify 


VITROLITE wall-lining by 
D.W. PRICE oneasven 


GLADSTONE 7811-5 — 
and at 
PECKHAM > ENFIELD a TAUNTON 

















Honowed Sir, 
To write well and legibly 13 
show good manners and good sense 
Nov is it difficult now as once was... 


..- Chancery Script is the beautiful style which made Six- 
teenth Century manuscripts so cultured in appearance and 
so delightfully readable. In recent years, a growing number 
of people have revived it as a delightful hobby — creative, 
easy to learn and inexpensive. Now, in response to increas- 
ing pressure from writers, Mabie, Todd have produced the 
new Swan Calligraph pen, with a nib specially ground in 
the shape of the old-time quill ! Now everyone can learn the 
simple art of writing Chancery Script, to give themselves a 
fascinating pastime and enrich the grace of their handwriting. 

















Quill nib, hand cut, 
in the heyday of fine 
handwriting. 


Swan Calligraph nib, cut 
like a quill for writing 
Chancery Script. 














A Swan “ Manuscript Ink” has been created for use in the 
new Swan Calligraph pen. It is delightfully even in flow and 
dries with the characteristic black which is so much part of 
the clarity and attractiveness of the Script. 


41 / = INCLUDING TAX * Ask your Stationer for particulars 


mem raph 


raaoe wate Mabie, Todd & Co. Ltd.. Swan House, Whitby Ave., Park Royal, N.W.10 























= STUDENTS’ HOSTEL = 
= BRYANSTON SQUARE 


LONDON, W.1!. 
(Contractors: Griggs & Son Ltd.) 


James Cubitt & Partners, the Architects, 


specified Semastic Decorative Tiles, 


which were supplied and laid by 


SEMTEX LTD. 


A Dunlop Company 
COMPREHENSIVE FLOORING SERVICE 


————e 


 —_—, 


il 


t85-187-189 Finchley Road, London, N.W. 3. 
Telephone : Maida Vale 6070 
Telegrams : Semtex, Haver, London. 





ISE/S22.E.T.U 
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~- that an important con- 
tributory factor to the 
safety and dependability 
of any new building is the 
use of ASHTON cables 
and flexibles for all lighting and 
power duties. 





ASHTON cables and flex- 
ibles are manufactured to 
BSS. No. 7.1946, amend- 
ment No. 8. August 1949 
PD. 947. 













CABLES & FLEXIBLES 


AERIALITE LTD. CASTLE WORKS, STALYBRIDGE, CHESHIRE 








TIMBER TRADE 


WITH CANADA 


Enquiries regarding Canadian Timbers are 


warmly welcomed and should be addressed to: 


Commercial Secretary (Timber) 
Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 


VISIT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO, 1952 
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books 


an illustrated catalogue of books on 
architecture, planning, building practice 
and kindred subjects will be sent on 
application to 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate Westminster SW1 











PHILIPS 


FOR SOUND 


INSTALLATIONS 


All enquiries to: 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., pert. ELA AMPLIFIERS 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
§ OR 
C. W. CAMERON LTD. (Sole Distributors for Scotland) 
57, Oswald Street, Glasgow, C.1 
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For Conferences 
and Conventions 


Many important industrial 
associations and concerns have 
held pleasurable and successful 
gatherings at the Branksome 
Tower Hotel, which needs no 
introduction to most Directors 
and Executives in the spheres of 
business and commerce. An 
unusual excellence of cuisine and 
of wines, and a high degree of 
comfort and service can be 
expected, and will be found. 
Discussions and decisions are the 
easier in such an atmosphere. 
To interested enquirers will be 
sent with pleasure quotations, 
and any further information 
desired, together with a list of 
important conferences held in 
recent months at this Hotel. 
Appreciative comments 
were received thereafter, 
without exception, from 
the chief executives concerned. 


Bookings are invited from mid October onwards, and enquiries 
should be addressed to T. H. V. Haydon, Managing Director. 


Branksome Tower Hotel 
BOURNEMOUTH 
@ The Leading British Hotel outside London 


Telegrams: Branksome Tower, Bournemouth Telephone: Bournemouth 4000 








9 The 


Dampcourse: Standard Astos 


Public Buildings is a 


indication of its popularity « 
where quality is the first WS 

consideration. Fully des- § 
cribed in leaflet No. 555. 


Standard or Lead-lined 


all wall widths up to 36 inches. 


Rolls contain 24 lineal 


Ss » Architect: Major Arthur S. Ash, F.R.1.B.A. 


increasing specification of Astos 
Dampcourse for Commercial Buildings, 
Schools, Housing Schemes and 












sure 


in 





100% MINERAL 


DAMPCOURSE 


feet. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED 


104, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 




















JAMES 


make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS 











W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 3611 N.W.10 
































Send us 
pour 
enquiries 
for 
Chairs 
of 
Distinction 
by 


Craftsmen 


11 Duke Street, 








E. M. F. BROWN (QUALITY TOWN) LTD. 


Telephone & Telegrams : High Wycombe 639 



















Registered Trade Mark 










756 






High Wycombe, Bucks 
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The photograph shows a barrel vault roof recently erected over a Turbo- 
Alternator House at East Greenwich for the South-Eastern Gas Board. 
It illustrates the excellent natural lighting obtained by the use of this type 


of roof with lantern light glazing. Design and reinforcement were by 
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